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There are just such youngsters as this in your 

classes. They are expected to push a big job to- to day 

morrow. So—why train them to be “routinists,”’ 

when their real opportunity in business lies in 
the bigger things? LET MACHINES DO THE LABOR, 
let trained brains direct the work! Let DITTO handle the 
routines—while YOU train your youngsters to direct the 
DITTO routines! 

Ditto business methods now speed production, payroll 
procedures, shipments, office and plant routines. They con- 
trol purchasing accurately. War industries would find it 
hard to do without Ditto . . . DITTO-trained students 
have a big advantage! 

Furthermore, Ditto is indispensable in every school for 
making copies of lesson sheets, examination questions, 
bibliographies, bulletins, and all other duplicating. Train 
them for Victory—train them for Leadership—train them 
with DITTO .. . succeed with successful students! 


FREE HELPFUL LITERATURE! 
Write today for your free copies of 


“Copies and Their Place in Business’ 
and “A New Trend in Accounting,” now A limited number of 
available to schools. Study courses in Ditto gelatin machines 


















Ditto duplicating methods are rapidly —the R5 Rotary, the 
being introduced into high school and Portable and the Filmo- 
college commercial departments. Get a es tk heme <M 
these helpful, simple, effective folders! Gur present stock lasts, 
DITTO, Inc., 645 South Oakley Blvd., Better get your Ditto 
Chicago, Ill. duplicator now! 
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It is our individual, patriotic duty 
to do everything we can to keep the 
war production lines moving—turn- 
ing out a steady flow of ships, guns, 
planes, tanks and ammunition. 


Every bit of critical material each of 


= 


us can salvage and make available 
for re-processing helps to speed the’ 
day of overwhelming victory for the 
United Nations. 
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A BOOK THAT SHOULD BE OWNED BY 
EVERY BUSINESS EDUCATOR 


EDUCATION 


By Harvey A. Aridruss 


This is a professional book written for business education teachers, 
directors, and administrators; also for those training to become business 
teachers. It embodies a comprehensive examination of today’s business 
education, reveals unsatisfactory areas and offers suggestions for their 
improvement and enrichment. 


After a searching appraisal of the philosophy of business education, 
the author, for many years an outstanding leader in business educa- 
tion, turns his trenchant pen to the subject fields, for more detailed 
appraisals, An interesting and constructive picture is given of the 


position that social-business education seems destined to occupy in the years ahead. 


The volume deals with many problems common to business education such as administration, or- 
ganization, planning, evaluating teaching effectiveness, headship of the commercial department, 
ability grouping, co-operative part-time education, testing, grading, and commercial contests. An 
extensive bibliography of business education tests is given and several pages carry samples of con- 
test examinations. In outline and in detail this volume is well suited for teacher-training classes, 


and could be read to professional advantage by all business education teachers. 


List Price, $2.00 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


San Francisco 


Boston Toronto London 














A Timely Text! 


W ALTON 
COST ACCOUNTING 


(including Standard Costs ) 
by 
Charles H. Langer, Ph.B., C.P.A. 


PARTIAL LIST OF TOPICS TREATED 


Scope and Purpose of Cost Accounting ¢ Cost Classi- 
fication and Control ¢ Specific Order Method e¢ 
Material Procurement ¢ Storeroom and Stores Ledger 
e Material Used ¢ Materials Control and Accounting ¢ 
Labor and Wage Systems ¢ Accounting for Labor 
e Manufacturing Expense ¢ Selling and Administra- 
tive Expense ¢ Operating and Financial Statements ¢ 
Process Costs ¢ Manufacturing Expense by Depart- 
ments ¢ Manufacturing Expense to the Product ¢ 
Standard Costs: © Estimating Cost Systems ¢ By- 
Products and Joint-Products ¢ Depreciation ¢ Graphic 
Methods ¢ Interest on Investment ¢ Planning and Pro- 
duction Control ¢ Distribution Costs ¢ Cost Reports 
to Executives. 


Examination copies will be sent for ninety 
days’ examination purposes upon request. 


328 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


WALTON PUBLISHING 


COMPANY 

















ANNOUNCING—— 


PREPARING FOR 
BUSINESS 


Charles W. Hamilton, Director of Commercial Education. 
New Jersey State Department of Public Instruction; 

J. Francis Gallagher, Principal, Alexander Hamilton Junior 
High School, Elizabeth, N. J.; and 

Charles Fancher, Teacher of Business Subjects, Elizabeth, 
N. ]., Public Schools. 


A new text to meet today’s needs for basic 
training in the fundamentals. Simple presenta- 
tion, organized for most effective achievement 
of the three-point objective of the modern 
introductory course for pupils in the early 
years of high school: (1) exploratory, (2) pre- 
vocational, (3) consumer or personal use. 
Abundant illustrations and carefully planned 
problems and exercises. 


For full information, write: 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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Dictaphone-trained 
secretaries are 

helping to win the war 
on the office front 
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@ As the shortage of trained per- 
sonnel’ for secretarial positions 
grows daily more critical, the 
value of Dictaphone training is 
being demonstrated as never be- 
fore. 

The increased efficiency made 
possible by the Dictaphone 
method enables Dictaphone- 
trained personnel to transcribe 
large quantities of dictation, thus 
quickly qualifying themselves for 
positions of increased responsi- 
bility in the busy government 
offices and war industries. 

Hence it is the patriotic duty 
of schools owning Dictaphone 
equipment to put it to best possi- 


ble use. Every qualified student 
should be encouraged to take 
the Dictaphone course and earn 
a Certificate of Proficiency. For 
in winning this war training 
counts—and nowhere more than 
on the office front. 

In order to maintain Dicta- 
phone equipment in first-class 
condition, schools are urged to get 
in touch with their local Dicta- 


phone representative. 

In addition, the aid and advice 
of the Dictaphone Educational 
Division are always available to 
assist you in working out your Dic- 
taphone Business Practice Course, 
so that both school and students 
—and the Victory program—will 
derive the greatest benefit. Write 
us direct about your Dictaphone 
war-time training problems. 


Dictaphone Corporation 


EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 


420 Lexington Avenue 


New York City 


The word DICTAPHONE is the Registered Trade-Mark of Dictaphone Corporation, 
Makers of Dictating Machines and Accessories to which said Trade-Mark is Applied. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


By Herbert A, Tonne od 
























































ARE DEMOCRACIES AND MATERIAL GOODS IDENTICAL? 


Recent reports indicate that the American people will 
have to accept a standard of living as low as that of 1932 
and possibly even lower. In striving for the mainte- 
nance of a democratic system of life, we assume the 
accumulation of ever greater quantities of wealth to be 
consumed as the end-goal of a good life. Goods and 
services are desirable, and in fact necessary for the 
good life up to a certain point, but beyond that they may 
positively hamper this attainment. 

Though a majority of us in the United States are able 
to attain the typically listed basic wants, there is no 
doubt that a considerable proportion of our population is 
still living on a sub-marginal standard. It has been esti- 
mated that as many as twenty million people are living 
at this level. Undoubtedly this number will increase 
during the war period. This simply means that one- 
sixth of our population has not been able to attain what 
the estimators feel is the economic minimum upon which 
people can get along. Whether this “submerged sixth” 
is any more anxious to have goods than those above this 
level; whether they are as well off as those in other 
economic systems; and other factors, is at present un- 
known. 

It is altogether possible that Americans place too high, 
and, on the whole, an unwholesome premium upon mere 
material success. The desire to get ahead is a worthy 
and useful objective, but when getting ahead results in 


the desire for mere material goods, whether they are 
conducive to self-realization or not, then getting ahead 
has become a handicap instead of a help in the process 
of living. 

It is probably true that teachers tend to approach as 
close to the good life as any other single body of indi- 
viduals in the United States. Yet in many cases their 
income is well below that which is looked upon as re- 
spectable for a professional person. The Scandinavian 
and the French were far less inclined to confuse material 
goods and self-realization than we. Unfortunately, both 
these peoples lived too close to a neighbor who failed to 
appreciate their great contribution to the cultural de- 
velopment of the world. There was nothing wrong with 
the nobility of the efforts of the people in these states 
excepting the timing and placement of their achieve- 
ments. These success fetish of the American people 
may easily interfere with the attainment of a practical 
form of higher life. 

Teachers in general, and business teachers in particu- 
lar, have a splendid opportunity for making their stu- 
dents aware that material goods beyond a certain mini- 
mum are not necessary for better living. The mainte- 
nance of morale can be considerably helped if we can 
make evident the possible worthy outcomes of the drastic 
rationing program which is ahead of us. 


WHAT CAN BUSINESS TEACHERS DO? 


“Every high school should carry out the recommenda- 
tion of the U. S. Office of Education Wartime Commis- 
sion to give every student an opportunity to engage in 
wartime service—every high school teacher should 
qualify himself to counsel with his students so that the 
best capacities of his students may be developed for the 
nation’s service.”? This is the considered opinion of 
Paul V. McNutt, Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency. 

Many teachers have the mistaken idea that in continu- 
ing to do their daily teaching that they are not making 
a significant contribution to the war. This is a mistaken 
idea. The 30,000,000 students in our elementary and 
secondary schools must be kept under organized control. 
There is no institution that can do this nearly as well 
as the school. 


Administrator McNutt refers to our schools as the 
Army of Education and indicates that it is vital to con- 
tinue their efficiency for the war effort. He has pointed 
out that “unless the Army or Navy or war industries 


—_— 


1 Address before the National Institute on Education, Washington, D. C., 
August 28, 1942, 
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draft a teacher for work of higher priority rating, the 
teacher should stay at his post. It is the patriotic duty 
of teachers to continue teaching, despite the lure of 
service on other fronts and despite the lure of higher 
wages.” Here is a message of encouragement and im- 
portance to all teachers. 

Naturally, commercial teachers will want to adjust 
their programs of instruction wherever possible to meet 
the needs of the war. In many schools by means of 
accelerated programs and adjusted courses of study, a 
major contribution can be made. In other communities 
the commercial teacher can make his best contribution 
by doing the best possible form of teaching of the type 
to which he has always been accustomed. In times of 
cataclysmic change like these it is all the more important 
that our schools and churches and home lives, which are 
not on the immediate fighting front, maintain as much 
of our accustomed ways of life as possible. Above all, 
we must maintain the morale of the country. People 
need to have some things the same regardless of what 
happens in other phases of their life. This is possibly 
the school’s greatest contribution. 
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WAR PUTS A PREMIUM 
ON FIGURE WORKERS 


The man in uniform knows how to operate a Monroe Calcu- 
lator ...the Army and Navy neea thousands of men like him. 

The girl that studied Monroe operation in school ...a 
better job opens up for her at once, for as our armed forces 
grow by leaps and bounds, figure workers in war and civilian 
industries are in tremendous demand. 
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Today commercial schools are keenly alive to the impor- 
tance of training students in Monroe operation and business 
arithmetic . .. many of them own Monroe Educators, regular : dent 
Monroe Adding-Calculators made for school use only. : Y/ , % ; : ; [’ _ 


men 


Get in touch with your nearest Monroe branch—take full TY y 9 zrad 
advantage of Monroe service to assure you full use of your ‘ a He tions 
Monroe equipment for the duration. Ask about our Guar- plete 
anteed Maintenance Plan of regular inspection by factory- io 
trained mechanics whose duty it is to keep your Monroe y ¥ poy i 4 7 ai 
operating efficiently. hE = ; sll 

Get in touch with us to help arrange your courses to meet <4 of o 
war-time demands. Ask about Monroe Guaranteed Mainte- ‘| i 
nance, call the nearest Monroe branch (there are over 150 fn : ? “2 Re speci 


of them), or write to our Educational Department. : : ; ; a a a guid: 
4 follo 


are | 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC, :*. 
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CRITICISM, 


COMMENT 


AND CHALLENGE 


by Frederick G. Nichols 


Harvard University 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES 


During the past few years there have 
been innumerable follow-up studies to find 
out what happens to graduates of our high 
schools. Occasionally drop-outs are in- 
cluded. Too many of these studies have 
been poorly planned, badly managed, and 
wholly inadequate. What is worse, the 
resulis as reported too often are mislead- 
ing, or unenlightening to say the least. 
From the point of view of the local 
situation or of the need for business 
teachers to seek light on this most im- 
portant problem most of these studies can 
be justified; but too often they are made 
the basis of “bulletins” and given wide 
publicity. Even then no harm is done if 
readers are on the alert for defects in 
techniques employed, errors in presenta- 
tion of results, and questionable interpre- 
tation of data. 

Just for purposes of illustration let’s ex- 
amine one “Bulletin” recently issued to 
broadcast the findings in two follow-up 
studies. Let’s not bother about the 
source of this document and thus avoid 
pointing the finger at any one person or 
institution, since the publication under 
consideration is typical of many others. 

In the first place the cover page states 
that in one of the two studies reported 
upon 600 graduates covering a period of 
16 years were included. But only “181 
questionnaires were mailed to the 200 
graduates.” Probably a misprint on the 
cover. 

_As one reads this bulletin many ques- 
tions come to mind. All reveal short- 
comings of the document or of the studies 
on which it is based. Some of these ques- 
tions will best illustrate the point made 
in the first paragraph of this statement. 


Why? 


Why is it that schools (business depart- 
ments) really do so little in helping stu- 
dents get their first jobs? A follow-up 
study of graduates of an Illinois high 
school reveals that only 11.4 per cent of its 
graduates were helped to their first posi- 
tions by the school. And this is in com- 
plete agreement with the results obtained 
in other similar inquiries. What are we 
going to do about this matter? Trust to 
the war effort, lowered standards, and ab- 
normal employment demands to take care 
of our trainees? What about the recon- 
Struction period? Are all jobs alike, from 
the standpoint of their suitability for 
Specific individuals, even now? Were 
guidance, sound training, placement, and 
follow-up ever more important than they 
are now? Why should this glaring de- 
lect in placement be ignored in the report 
of a study? 

., Vhy do we still have to read statements 
like this: “In practically every clerical 
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occupation the use of the typewriter is a 
distinct advantage if not an absolute re- 
quirement”? Or this: “A course in type- 
writing apparently has been appreciated 
(by high school graduates) because of its 
use in everyday life’? Why guess about 
such matters? Why do wishful thinking 
when facts are available? Why go out- 
side the facts presented to justify a widely 
held opinion? : 

Why conclude that, “graduates attach a 
great deal of value to their commercial 
courses, as we find they are not listed 
among those courses considered to be of 
least value,” when in the list preceding 
this statement “shorthand” was included, 
and ranked with “biology” among the 
“least value” courses? 

Why set great store by the results of a 
follow-up study that got returns from 
but 59.9 per cent of the group studied? 
Why not take cognizance of the fact that 
those who are least proud of their after- 
school adjustments are least likely to 
reply? 

IVhy does one get great comfort out of 
the fact that clerical workers (who sur- 
vive) get more salary after several 
years’ experience than they do in their 
first jobs, especially when the data pre- 
sented do not show how many of those 
getting over $40 a month after years of 
experience get $45—or even $41? 

Why should Spanish appear so desirable 
to graduates as to have this subject rank 
next to the top in a list of new subjects 
suggested for the high school curriculum? 
South America? But more than half of 
South Americans with whom we do most 
of our business speak Portuguese. And 
the recommendation that Spanish be added 
to the curriculum was for an inland, mid- 
western high school. Have we forgotten 
what happened after the last war? 

IVhy should recommendations _ that 
“more business courses” be added to the 
curriculum be taken seriously as a “de- 
mand” that should influence school au- 
thorities, especially when “comptometry,” 
“business machines,” and “business Eng- 
lish” also were mentioned? Does “more 
business courses” really mean much? 

Why ask graduates what “training be- 
yond high school” they have had and then 
ignore their answers when claiming that 
high school commercial courses are valu- 
able from an employment point of view? 
For all the reader of the report knows, 
the “valuable training received” may have 
been obtained on the _ post-high-school 
level. 

Why interpret an item in one table as 
showing that graduates rank English high 
among desirable courses because of its 
“cultural value, that is, in the appreciation 
of fine literature,” and on the same page 


conclude that graduates rank “literature 
low because the value of the study of 
literature is not as important as is that of 
the study of the “grammar part of the 
English course” ? 

Why not discriminate between “com- 
mercial” and non-commercial” graduates 
in a follow-up study to discover whether 
or not the vocational business training 
program is clicking? How can one tell 
who holds what kind of job? Here even 
figures may lie. 

IVhy assume that a school with a grad- 
uating class that averages but 29 students 
a year should continue a “fairly complete 
commercial curriculum” when nothing in 
the report proves its efficacy ? 

Why assume that the traditional busi- 
ness subjects constitute a “fairly complete 
commercial curriculum” when the only 
data presented show that 122 of the 175 
graduates are “working,” and 5 are “in 
business,” and the remainder are going to 
school, at home, married (also probably 
“at home”), at school and working, or 
unemployed? What kinds of jobs have 
the 122 who are at work? How many 
took the commercial courses? How many 
are doing work for which they prepared? 
Why obscure the whole employment sit- 
uation and then claim credit for the com- 
mercial courses ? 

Why claim credit for high school busi- 
ness courses while revealing that nearly 
50 per cent of these graduates attended 
other schools (mostly business schools) 
after graduation? 

Why play up the fact that graduates 
recommend that “other business courses” 
be added to the small high school cur- 
riculum, when such an expression is more 
or less meaningless for purposes of cur- 
ricular construction ? 

Why not note the fact that “comp: 
tometry” should be included under “busi- 
ness machines” and that both come under 
the head of “more business courses” ? 

Why shouldn’t the alleged fact that 
“general business training” (junior or ele- 
mentary business training), a prevoca- 
tional subject, helped more graduates “in 
occupations” than did typewriting or book- 
keeping be worthy of some comment or 
interpretation ? 

Why say that “typewriting is the most 
valuable commercial subject” despite the 
fact that according to the evidence given 
“business training” (the elementary 
course) outranks it as the “school subject 
which helped graduates most in occupa- 
tions” ? 

IVhy should we be left gasping after 
reading that physics helped as many 
graduates occupationally as did typewrit- 
ing, and more than were helped by book- 
keeping? Were they the same students? 
What is wrong here? Who knows? 

IWVhy not let the 50 per cent who con- 
sider certain subjects valuable cancel out 
the 50 per cent who consider the same 
subjects of little value, and not draw 
unwarranted conclusions from such con- 
flicting data? 

Does the widespread dissemination of 
the alleged facts turned up by inadequate 
studies, and one questionable interpreta- 
tion of them serve any useful purpose— 
except to solve the problem of an “editor” 
who must get out a Bulletin on time? 
Whether or not harm is done will depend 
on you readers who have it in your right 
to decide what you will read, and how 
critically you will examine what you select. 
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MANY SCHOOLS ARE 
TAKING THESE STEPS 


Making continuous use of machines 
during regular classroom hours; 
providing additional practice peri- 
ods and short courses for special 
and post-graduate students. 


Expanding the curriculum to in- 
clude evenings and Saturdays, so 
that a greater number of students 
can be trained in machine work. 


Using the most modern practice 
texts and other teaching materials; 
improving training procedures so 
that students may attain a maximum 
of skill in the shortest time. 


Teaching the up-to-date office ma- 
chine short-cuts and operating tech- 
niques that are used today in war 
industries and government offices. 


e 
Making a wider range of skills 
available to students by increasing 


the number of elective courses 
which provide machine training. 
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Is Your Office Machine Training 
Geared to Wartime Needs? 


Today, in most industrial and governmental centers, 
the shortage of trained office machine operators is so 
acute that employers are being forced to accept appli- 
cants whose knowledge of office machine operation is 
not sufficient to produce the best results. 


America’s schools can aid government and industry, 
not only by urging more students to take machine train- 
ing, but by speeding up training so that students become 
competent operators in a shorter time. 


In studying how your school can best meet this critical 
demand, let Burroughs help you. The Burroughs Educa- 
tional Division offers practical assistance in getting the 
maximum classroom use out of your present machine 
equipment; can advise you on the newest operating 
techniques, practice programs, texts and materials. Call 
your local Burroughs office, or write to— 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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EDFORD is a suburb of Boston, 

and therefore, many of our 
graduates find their work in the City 
of Boston. Since this is so, we are 
able to contact “big” business, i.e., 
factories, wholesalers and retailers, 
and the insurance companies, as ex- 
amples. Ours is a large school with 
an enrollment of practically 3,000 
pupils. The Medford High School 
has the reputation of being a very 
progressive school and for some 
years has been meeting the require- 
ments which are now being advised 
by national defense authorities. 

This article will cover only that 
work performed in the business ma- 
chines section of the school. 

There are two “machine’’ rooms. 
The first is called the ‘calculating 
machine room” and the second is 
known as the ‘general machine 
room.” 


Ability Grouping Helps 


Our stenographic pupils are di- 
vided into two groups. The pupils 
of one group, who, on the basis of 
previous school record and certain 
prognostic tests, show that they have 
the intelligence, speed of motor re- 
action, and other qualities needed to 
enable them to become skilled oper- 
ators, are given intensive training 
four periods a week for two years 
and required to do a certain amount 
of preparation outside of class. The 
pupils of the other group are given 
merely an acquaintanceship course 
one period a week for one year. 

Our accounting course is a college 
preparatory course which specializes 
in bookkeeping and accounting. All 
the senior pupils in this group are 
given training one period a week on 
the machines which they are likely 
to find most useful in their particular 
field of work. 

Most of the material which is 
covered in this article presupposes a 
battery plan of instruction. However, 
the small school with but a single 
machine or two of any type can train 
operators. After all, the result re- 
quired is obtained by, let us say, one 
third teaching and two thirds prac- 
tice. If the pupils are serious in their 
desire to learn, they can arrange for 
“practice time.” Surely this can be 
more easily arranged in the small 
school than in the large school. A. 
group may be given instruction by 
the teacher; each pupil may experi- 
ment with the type of work being 
explained and the practice time may 
be arranged for other hours. 
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Office Practice at Medford High School 


by M. Gertrude Roughsedge 


Medford High School 
Medford, Massachusetts 


Specialization in Machine 
Instruction 


When we begin our work, the 
selected machine pupils come to the 
machine rooms in a group, and, after 
being given various tests, an assign- 
ment of machines is arranged. Those 
who qualify from the point of view 
of arithmetic knowledge are assigned 
to the calculating machine room. The 
remainder of the number are given 
tests to determine selections of ma- 
chines in the general machine room. 
A try-out period of approximately 
three weeks is allowed, after pupils 
begin their work. Various adjust- 
ments follow, and, then, from that 
time on through the two-year course. 
the pupils specialize in the sections 
in which they have been placed. Be- 
fore we consider the sections men- 
tioned, it might be noted that it is 
this specialization which has created 
job opportunities, so that business 
people call the school directly when 
they wish to hire operators. Even 
during the depression years our grad- 
uates were placed although we did 
have to arrange opportunities where- 
by they might receive business ex- 
perience before we made the direct 
contact for machine positions in busi- 
ness. 


Limited Value of Machine 
Instruction 


We do not believe in the rotation 
plan of instruction. We can see no 
good reason why it is necessary for 
us to give every pupil some practice 
on every business machine we have 
any more than it is necessary, or 
even wise, to insist that every pupil 
must take all the shorthand, book- 
keeping, and salesmanship courses 
we have to offer. A little acquaintance 
with some of the simpler machines 
may make it possible for a person 
whose main business is stenographic, 
filing, or typing work to do simple, 
incidental work on these machines, 
but a rotation plan, which gives each 
pupil only a slight acquaintance with 
each machine, certainly does not en- 
able such a pupil to obtain a position 
as a business machine operator, nor 
to any great extent enlarge the pupil’s 
possibilities for either employment or 
promotion. 


The sections or divisions of work 
in the general machine room are as 
follows: 

1, Machine transcription 

2. Mimeograph duplicator, Multi- 

graph, and billing 
3. Billing machines and adding 
machines 

4. Bookkeeping machines and add- 

ing machines 

All of the pupils in the steno- 
graphic courses are required to take 
filing two periods a week for an en- 
tire year. There is an especially well- 
equipped filing room which affords 
an opportunity for a complete course. 
We have found this training to be a 
real asset in connection with our ma- 
chine specialization because it has 
combined to give us that entering 
wedge needed in obtaining the initial 
position. 


English Ability and Dictating 
Machines 


The more efficient of the group, as 
far as a knowledge of English and 
typewriting are concerned, are as- 
signed to the machine transcription 
section. These pupils are trained on 
Dictaphone and Ediphone transcrib- 
ing machines. When they begin this 
work, they average about sixteen 
years of age, and they have not estab- 
lished a consistently high rate of 
speed in typewriting. Therefore, we 
believe that by giving them a longer 
period of training than is sometimes 
recommended, that we are develop- 
ing transcription speed along with 
their practice in typewriting. It is our 
opinion, also, that better operators 
are the result of a longer period of 
training rather than a quick nervous 
drive for skill in a short space of 
time. We have established as an ob- 
jective 150 lines per hour of accept- 
able transcription. The graduates find 
employment with the insurance com- 
panies. 

Those in the Mimeograph-Multi- 
graph-billing section find a very prac- 
tical application in the work which 
they do for all the departments of the 
school. Included is a large amount of 
work on the illuminated drawing 
board, such as map work, charts, 
forms, and graphs. It has been noted 
that graduates, proficient in this type 
of handwork, have been much in de- 
mand by business—especially so in 
these days when quick changes are 
the order. The Multigraph work is 
largely instructional, as very few or- 
ders for printed supplies are received. 
The Boys’ Vocational School which 
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is a part of our school system has an 
excellent print shop and practically 
all such work must be sent there. 
Since no material is wasted in this 
type of instruction, the pupils are 
given various “set-ups” for accuracy 
and speed development. It has been 
found that the essential knowledge 
required is the quick and accurate 
handling of the type, with experience 
in arranging forms from rough draft. 
Graduates usually find their initial 
jobs in letter shops, and having ac- 
quired experience, they go on to large 
“chain” establishments, the radio, ad- 
vertising houses, and government of- 
fices. 


Billing and Adding Machines 
As a Unit 


The billing machine-adding ma- 
chine section is usually left for the 
pupils who do not otherwise qualify. 
Here we find a complete course in 
billing, including fan- 
fold; and a course in 
adding machine work, 
the knowledge of which 
is easy to acquire. The 
billing is handled in a 
practical _ businesslike 
way. Each pupil works 
on several different types 
of machines and handles 
from two to fourteen 
carbons. We have found 


ee 


that a knowledge of billing procedure 
gives an excellent opportunity for en- 
trance into business. The billing sec- 
tion in a large office reflects the 
changes in conditions. When busi- 
ness is poor, orders fall short, and 
the billing operators are out of work 
unless they can be transferred to fil- 
ing, or promoted to the stenographic 
department. As business comes back, 
billing operators are needed quickly 
and beginners are thus in demand. 
For this reason we have combined 
billing with the Mimeograph-Multi- 
graph section, since it is more diffi- 
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Calculating Machine Room (top center), 





cult to arrange placement in these 
lines when the operator has not had 
business experience. They, therefore, 
apply for a place as billing clerks 
when they are ready to go into busi- 
ness. 

In the bookkeeping-adding machine 
section we require the pupils to take 
at least two years of bookkeeping in 
addition to the machine bookkeeping 
work. For the machine work we use 
the sets provided by the machine com- 
panies and we have made sets for 
the advanced pupils. All work is 
timed. These people usually enter 
business by way of general clerical, 
typing, and filing positions. 

The calculating machine room 
equipment includes Burroughs, Mar- 
chant and Monroe calculating ma- 
chines, and Comptometers. 

The two-year course allows about 
220 hours of instruction and practice. 
According to the standards which 





should be attained by prospective op- 
erators on key driven calculators, this 
time is not sufficient, for 250 to 300 
hours are really necessary to produce 
efficient operators. However, the bet- 
ter pupils are interested enough to 
find time for extra practice hours so 
that they are able to meet the best 
competition which they find among 
beginners in business. During the 
first year the instruction covers the 
use of the machine and some of the 
practical applications of business as 
obtained from forms. 

After a review, the second-year 


General Machine Room (left) and Filing Room (right) at Medford High School. 
Miss Roughsedge Is Shown Giving Instruction on the Calculating Machines. 





course takes the more advanced busi- 
ness applications and concentrates on 
the development of accuracy while 
steadily pushing on for speed. 



























Homework in Arithmetic 


During the first year, or al 
with the first year of the course, 
pupils are assigned home lessons i 
agithmetic. The lessons cover a 
view of the fundamentals, and 1: 
the work is arranged so that ther: 
a-correlation between arithmetic : 
its application to the machine wco-k 
In the second year the home mate 
covers an outline of ‘personality 
business.” Our graduates have 
ported that this material was as va u- | 
able to them in business as tl :ir 
skill in machine operation. T1 
home lessons are used in both 1 < 
chine room classes. However, 
arithmetic in the general macl 
room is applied to billing and bo 
keeping more parti u- 
larly. 

All of the work gi 
under the title, “Bi 
ness Machines” is put 
vocational, and _ its 
jective is the devel 
ment of such skill as 
make the pupil a capz 
operator of the type | 
manded by business. 
has been found to be 
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machine operators and they are so B® skill 
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work, let us say, on payroll or pro- by All 
(Concluded on page 21) mi? 
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N THE early days of teaching and 

learning typewriting, only guesses 
were made about correct motions. 
And so the patiently acquired skill 
of some typists was largely a matter 
of chance and stamina. It was a case 
of the acquisition of typing skill “in 
spite of” rather than “because of,” 
and analyses or interpretations of the 


ie movements which underlie correct 


typing process were not considered 
necessary. Moreover, in that past, 
the concern was to get a correct 
product, letting the process take a 
secondary place. 

But within the past decade, psy- 
chologists interested in typewriting 
have recognized that if in the be- 
ginning stress is laid on learning a 
correct process, a correct product is 
the more likely to result. That is, 
tightening up for a product can be- 
gin when the process is “caught.” 
And so it came to be realized that 
typing was a process, which if cor- 
rectly carried out would reward the 
typist with a correct product. Hence, 
the concern in recent years has been 
with the correct technique (process) 
of typing, and all that that implies- 
such as, good form, good posture, 
correct movements (simple, rapid. 
and accurate), economy of motion, 
rhythm, partial relaxation, and inte- 
gration of typing performances. 


Time and Motion Studies 


Prior to this revitalized interest in 
typing, scientific studies of motion 
and time had been carried on by 
Taylor, Gilbreth, and others. Mo- 
tion and time study has been defined 
as “a searching scientific analysis of 
methods and equipment used or 
planned in doing a piece of work, 
development in minute detail of the 
best manner of doing it, and accurate 
determination of the time required.’ 
Motion and time study is a method 
which seeks to develop what Gilbreth 
has called “the one best way of doing 
work,” 

Typewriting is a skill subject, and 
skill has been defined as “an integra- 
tion of well-adjusted performances 
adapted under varying conditions to 
the attainment of desired results. It 

1From “Management’s Handbook,’ and quoted 
by Allan H. Mogensen in Common Sense Applied 


to Motion and Time Study (New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1932), page 13. 
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“Learning to typewrite involves 
the psychological laws of motor 
learning —that learning which 
produces motion. The way to 
learn a motor activity is by doing. 
Learning to typewrite has now 
come to be considered a series of 
motion studies along a path of 
problem solving.” 





is the congeries (collection or mass) 
of habits developed and integrated 
through practice into a unified pat- 
tern of behavior suitable for meet- 
ing the needs of the task.”* Typing 
involves motor activity. It is the 
interweaving of stroking, not indi- 
vidual stroking. For example, in 
Learning to Typewrite, William F. 
Book says: “Using a typewriter con- 
sists of making a series of responses, 
never a group of isolated or strictly 
individual letter-making movements. 
The various movements required to 


. . ™ 





“Correct posture plays a part in the 
achievement of a correct typewriting 
process,”’ 


write certain words and phrases soon 
become so closely linked together that 
the first movement in the series needs 
only to be purposely initiated or con- 
sciously controlled to set off all the 
movements in the series. That is to 
say, these movements come to be 
controlled, both as to sequence and 
correctness of stroke by the kines- 
thetic sensations aroused by the pre- 
ceding movements in the series. Con- 
trolling the sequence of these letter- 





° 


2M. S. Viteles, Industrial Psychology. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company, 1932. Page 120. 





Learning Correct Motions In 
Typewriting 


making movements is one of the most 
difficult problems which a _ learner 
must solve.” That is, the learner 
must get a feel of preceding move- 
ments. 


Typing Studies Are Motion Studies 


As a result of the scientific studies 
of motion and time, commercial 
leaders interested in improving type- 
writing came to realize that the mas- 
tering of typewriting skill could only 
come from a study of correct mo- 
tions; and to recognize that typing 
studies are motion studies. And in- 
asmuch as successful typewriting 
runs in a series of successive motions 
called sequence, the primary task of 
the typist is to discover correct mo- 
tions; and that of the teacher, to help 
and guide the student in such dis- 
covery. 

As has been said, typing involves 
motor activity. And so learning to 
typewrite involves the psychological 
laws of motor learning—that learn- 
ing which produces motion. The way 
to learn a motor activity is by doing. 
Learning to typewrite has now come 
to be considered a series of motion 
studies along a path of problem solv- 
ing. Under this plan each student 
makes a first-hand study of his own 
motions and of ways to increase his 
efficiency. The practice period, thus, 
becomes a laboratory for the study of 
motions and should produce better 
motions from an analysis of each. 
If correct typing depends on posture, 
speed, and accuracy, then to improve 
typewriting we must find that process 
or series of movements which pro- 
duces these essentials. 

Therefore, the results of scientific 
studies and discoveries regarding 
movement were utilized by commer- 
cial educators in putting forth meth- 
ods and principles for improving 
typewriting. To mention one, for in- 
stance, there was the kinesthetic 
method of touch typewriting—built 
on motion feel or muscular move- 
ment.° 


Ballistic Movement in Typing 

However, the discovery regarding 
movement that is making the greatest 
a G. Wiese and J. E. Coover. The Wiese- 


Coover Kinesthetic Method of Learning Touch 
Typing. H. Rowe Company, 1924, 1927 
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contribution now to the improvement 
of typing is the work of those scien- 
tists and psychologists who brought 
to light and defined ballistic move- 
ments. Out of all the studies of 
motor skill came the realization that 
ballistic movement (sometimes called 
the movement of elastic rebound) is 
after all, the simplest type of move- 
ment. Also, ballistic movements are 
the most rapid and accurate. These 
movements are those in which the 
muscle group contracts without oppo- 
sition, and the limb (or finger) 
swings free. Ballistic movement 
combines relaxation, gravity, momen- 
tum, and rebound. The finger flies 
loosely of its own momentum until 
caught by the opposing muscles and 
thrown back with the slightest arrest. 
Although such stroking is surpris- 
ingly light and free, this ballistic 
movement is powerful, utilizing the 
finger weight and its momentum. It 
is also most rapid and least fatiguing. 
When the typing student sees how 
the accelerating finger momentum 
makes possible the fast, easy strok- 
ing called ballistic, he will be con- 
vinced of the value of employing this 
type of movement. 

Back of all ballistic stroking must 
be a balanced body. Thus correct 
posture plays a part in the achieve- 
ment of a correct typewriting process. 

Also, certain principles of motion 
economy in the light of movement 
analysis* have been set up as a result 
of the findings on motion study. 
Regarding waste of motion, Gilbreth 
has said: “There is no waste of any 
kind in the world that equals the 
waste from needless, ill-directed, and 
ineffective motions and the resulting 
unnecessary fatigue.” Thus, inas- 
much as typewriting is motor skill 
and involves movement, it would ap- 
pear that to be effective typewriting 
should take account of such principles 
of motion economy. These principles 
are listed here because of their im- 
portant relation to the typewriting 
process. 


1. Braune and Fischer, Amar, Gilbreth, 
Moede, Myers, and others have stressed 
the importance of guarding the working 
postures. ... Stetson and Throner describe 
posture as a system of supporting move- 
ments, of changing contractions of the 
large muscles, which shift their position 
with the varying strains incidental to the 
more rapid movements of the smaller 
muscles. ... “For standing or sitting at a 
desk or bench, the essential thing is a light 
and varying system of trunk movements. 

stance is never a fixed position. 
With the proper type of supporting pos- 
ture the bad contractures of spinal curva- 
ture, writer’s cramp, typist’s back, and 
piano arm and posture fatigue, which may 
become at last a definite ‘occupation neu- 

‘L. D. Hi “Contrasting Approaches v 


artson, 
the Analysis of Skilled Movements.” Journa 
rata Psychology, 1939. Vol. 20. Pp. 263- 
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rosis’ do not appear. The changing and 
adjusting posture is the true posture.” ° 

2. Wherever rapid movements are wanted, 
it is an economy to employ ballistic con- 
tractions. Since in this type of movement 
the muscular contraction occurs only dur- 
ing the first third or half of the move- 
ment, it is the least fatiguing of move- 
ments. “It seems certain in movements 
of this sort,” also, “that there is little or 
no loss of muscular energy through vis- 
cosity.”° Whereas in the stiff movement 
and in the moving fixation, there is a con- 
tinual co-contraction of the antagonists— 
in ballistic walking, the muscles are actu- 
ally relaxed half the time. 

3. Where speed is a consideration, bal- 
listic movements are more precise and ac- 
curate than moving fixations. They are 
more uniform in length of stroke." 

4. It is an economy to utilize the force 
of gravity and the factor of momentum. 
That is, the most powerful contractions 
are the thrown movements, those under 
which the member moves under momen- 
tum without the hindrance of antagonistic 
muscles. Hence the advantage of swing- 
ing a member through a complete arc. 
(As in ballistic movements. ) 

5. Cursive movements are preferable to 
angular forms, even long cursive ones to 
short abrupt movements. . . . A short 
movement which ends abruptly is apt to 
be of the tense type and therefore more 
fatiguing than a considerably longer move- 
ment which is completed with relaxed 
muscles. It may well be economical to 
shorten the path of a movement series, if 
this means the elimination of unnecessary 
movements, but the result may be the re- 
verse if a few tight contractions are sub- 
stituted for a larger number of loose 
movements. . . . If the movement is re- 
peated, it involves rhythm. 

6. Rhythmical forms are more eco- 
nomical than a rhythmical series, as re- 
peatedly observed by industrial engineers. 
Rhythm involves a succession of motions 
in which at least one of the motions re- 
ceives an accent. For example, a 
movement of this type involves a beat- 
stroke and a back-stroke; each is a bal- 
listic contraction, the accent falling on the 
beat-stroke. 

7. During the period when the move- 
ment series is being learned it is important 
to emphasize form even at the expense of 
accuracy. Since the individual ballistic 
movement cannot be made slowly, it must 
be speeded from the outset. Distinction 
needs to be drawn, therefore, between the 
execution of the single movement and the 
performance of a movement-series. In 
learning the sequence of individual move- 
ments it is usually necessary to begin 
slowly. It is a mistake, however, to infer 
that this demands the slow execution of 
the individual strokes. ... When a move- 
ment is slowed up, it changes character. 
Practice of the free ballistic movement 
must always be rapid; otherwise it ceases 
to be ballistic. 


The importance of learning correct 
motions and movements in order to 
achieve a correct typewriting process 
has been pointed out in this article. 





5R. H. Stetson and G. C. Throner, “Training 
for Flexible Posture and Relaxation Move- 
ments.” Res. Quar. Amer. Phys. Edu. Assn., 
1936. Vol. 7. Pp. 144-150. 

¢A. W. Hubbard and R. H. Stetson, “An 
Experimental Analysis of Human _ Locomotion.” 
American Journal of Physiology, 1938. Vol. 124. 
Pp. 300-313. 

TE. Radachy, “Analysis of the Tapping Move- 
ment.” Master’s Thesis, Oberlin ollege Li- 
brary, 1930. 


To the extent to which the student 
typist discovers and utilizes these 
correct movements, will he “catch” 
the correct process. Then this pi: 
ess will reward him with the cor-ect 


product which he desires. os ] 
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This department, conducted by Miss 
Louise Green, Bucknell Junior College, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania, is open to 
questions from our readers on any tran- 
scription points. Miss Green will consult 
leading authorities in the typing field to | 
determine the consensus on proper usages. | __ 


QUESTIONS 


1. May titles of rank in the Army and a 
Navy be abbreviated? 


2. Is it permissible to use the title “Mr.” | 
in addressing men serving with the | 
armed forces of the United States? 


3. How should a Lieutenant Colonel be | 
addressed? : 


4. Where should ‘United States Army” 
or “United States Navy” be written in 
an address? 


How should correspondence to military 
officials, such as the Adjutant General, 
be addressed? 


= 





Now turn to page 18 for the correct 1." 


answers as given by the majority of au- 4g " 
thorities. More questions will appear im seine 
the next issue of THE JOURNAL. = § for 
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student 
S these 
“catch’ 
is proc- 
correct 
HE following letter to a superin- 

tendent of schools was published 

in the Ladies Home Journal in Janu- 

ary, 1913, entitled, “The Widow 


- 


Who Was Dead Right”: 


“T have four little girls attending your 
schools. I am up at five o'clock in the 
morning to get them off to school and 
myself off to work. It is six o’clock in 
the evening when I reach home again, 
pretty well worn out, and after we have 
had dinner and tidied up the house a bit 
it is eight o’clock. Then tired as I am 
I sit down and teach the little girls the 
lessons your teachers will hear them say 
over on the following day. Now if it is 
all the same to you, it would be a great 
help and favor to me if you will have 
your teachers teach the lessons during 
the day, and then all I would have to do 
at night would be to hear them say 
them over.” 


This choice bit of innocent satire has 
often been quoted by those who real- 
ize the serious shortcomings of the 
recitation method. 

When educators and psychologists 
began to study the nature of the 
learning process, they found that 
memory, reasoning, observation, and 
attention were not independent facul- 
ties of the mind, but rather complex 
methods of behavior, the efficiency of 
which vary according to the guidance 
techniques exercised during the 
learning process. They soon realized 
that the most important phase of 
education lay in the study habits that 
were formed and in the attitudes that 
were built up through guided study. 
The recitation method of teaching in- 
volving the preparation of work out- 
side of class and having the student 
recite it the next day in class is ob- 
viously concerned with the least im- 
portant phase of learning. But too 


by Miss 
College, | 





r usages. 


rmy and » often a departure from the recitation 
‘s plan results in confusion and_ in- 
le “Mr.” Be efficiency. 
vith the | . cgens 
naa Correlation of Abilities 
We believed here at Whitesboro 
lonel be : 
that our retail sales program could 
be so organized that desired habits 
; Army” of study would be integrated in the 


method of procedure in such a way, 
that as the student proceeded through 
the course, his methods of study 


ritten in sé 


> sae would be moulded by his very activi- 
‘ ties. Desirable habits of study were 

to include: 

- correct l. The acquisition of an economical rate 

y of au- of reading. _ : . 

ppear in 2. The ability to skim considerable 
amounts of printed matter for facts or 
tor the central idea in a paragraph or 
a chapter. 

92729 3. The ability to concentrate. 


4. The ability to read analytically. 
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by Ellsworth G. Buck 


Whitesboro Central School 
Whitesboro, New York 





“In a merchandise approach to 
retailing, young people will ac- 
quire a greater understanding of 
consumer needs while they are re- 
ceiving their own consumer edu- 
cation according to their indi- 
vidual interests. Salesmanship 
should take on this new meaning 
—that it is basically human to 
want to inform interested people 
and help them with their shop- 
ping problems.” 





5. A realization of the value of limited 
time and of the virtue of beginning 
work on time without wasting ten or 
fifteen minutes in useless preparation. 


6. The art of cooperating with others in 
the search for information (committee 
work). 


7. Knowledge of where and how to find 
information (use of library). 


8. The practice of critical thinking. 

9. The exercise of creative ability. 

10. The habit of self-reliance coupled 
with the ability to ask apt questions. 
We realized that such a program 

must provide for individual differ- 

ences or else good habits of study 





“Students in the twelfth year work in the 
stores in the afternoon.” 


will be discouraged instead of en- 
couraged. . Slow students must be 
given something they can do and 
that is meaningful to them, or they 
will be lost. The brighter students 
must not be allowed to fall into lazy 
habits of study. Their abilities must 
be constantly challenged. For the 
teacher, this meant the careful prep- 
aration of study guides based on a 
conscientious attempt to guide the 
learning process according to sound 
educational theory. 





























































Let’s Individualize Retail Selling 


Facilitating the Learning Process 


In a bulletin, “That All May 
Learn,” the National Association. of 
Secondary-School Principals has set 
forth certain conditions conducive to 
facilitating the learning process, some 
of which are:! 

1. “The child learns more through what 
he does and says than through what is 
done and said to him.” 

2. “Opportunities to explore, investigate, 
and experiment are necessary conditions 
for learning on the part of the child.” 
3. “Learning is most successful when the 
task is adapted to the capacities of the 
ene . . 3 

4. “Interest directs and focuses atten- 
tion, supplies the motive power for 
learning.” 

5. “Learning meaningful material is less 
difficult and ultimately more successful 
than the learning of materials that have 
little or no meaning to the child.” 

6. “Aggressive reactions are more con- 
ducive to success in learning than a 
passive attitude and feeble effort on the 
learner’s part.” 

7. “Learning progress is hampered by 
clumsy, inappropriate, inefficient tech- 
nique, just as it is facilitated by correct 
form.” 


On these principles of learning, our 
course in Retailing was built. 


Use Retail Stores for Training 


The retail stores in the community 
are our laboratory where the stu- 
dents practice the salesmanship they 
learn in the classroom. The curri- 
culum in the retailing course is so 
arranged that the theory of retailing 
is covered in the 11th year and the 
study of merchandise and how to dis- 
play and sell it is taught in the 
twelfth vear. Students in the twelfth 
year attend school in the morning 
and work in the stores in the after- 
noon. For this “laboratory work” 
they receive credit towards gradua- 
tion. This is a much more satisfac- 
tory plan than trying to set up arti- 
ficial store conditions in the school 
itself, for the following reasons : 

1. Learning is more meaningful in real 
life situations. ; 

2. More time can be spent in the class- 
room on the theory of salesmanship and 
the study of merchandise. 

3. Motivation is vastly improved. 

4. Students receive at least a nominal 
compensation for their efforts and they 
realize more clearly why they are in 
school. 


Such a cooperative plan required 
only a little initiative and sales abil- 
ity on our part to gain all the cor 
operation we needed from the poten- 
~ 4 Permission to quote from That All May Learn 
granted by National Association of Secondary- 


School Principals of the National Education As- 
sociation. 
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tial employers of Whitesboro and 
Utica, New York. 

Our twelfth year retailing course 
is highly individualized. It is based 
primarily on a series of study guides 
covering an intensive study of retail 
merchandise and sales techniques as 
applied to the merchandise. Such 
study guides involve individual work 
in the fields of groceries, textiles, 
shoes, gloves, stockings, furniture, 
furs, notions, fashion, and a wide 
reading program in sales procedure. 
It is mandatory that everyone in the 
class study groceries and textiles be- 
cause they are basic commodities of 
our civilization. Fashion and sales 
procedure are also required. In a 
school year of forty weeks, the nor- 
mal student will spend about twelve 
on groceries, twelve on textiles, and 
five on fashion and selling procedure. 
This leaves eleven weeks for him to 
study any of the other units which 
interest him. Slow students will pos- 
sibly need a whole year to do an ac- 
ceptable job on the required work. 
Good students may cover several 
units in addition to the minimum. No 
attempt is made to keep the class to- 
gether, and every student progresses 
at a rate of speed concomitant with 
his ability to do the work. 


Study Guides Based on Reference 
Materials 


The study guides are based entire- 
ly on reference material, much of 
which was already in our school li- 
brary. We felt that in as much as 
we needed no expensive laboratory 
equipment in the Retailing depart- 
ment we were justified in purchas- 
ing additional reference material in 
the form of sales manuals from 
manufacturing companies and _na- 
tional publishing houses, subscrip- 
tions to sales magazines, pamphlets, 
publications of trade associations, 
and books on salesmanship, adver- 
tising, and elementary psychology. 
An attempt was made to use such 
references and periodicals as the 
student will have available when he 
leaves school. For instance, he will 
be familiar with such publications as 
The Boot and Shoe Recorder, Men’s 
Wear, The Syndicate Merchandiser, 
Women’s Wear Daily, and Chain 
Store Age, to mention a few. 


Study Guides as Work Books 


Each study guide is similar to a 
work book including reading pro- 
grams, guided study, and questions. 
It follows this general outline: aims 
of the unit, why the subject will be 
valuable and worth while, directed 
study of merchandise, simple labora- 
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tory tests of the merchandise where 
possible, selling the merchandise, 
and Federal Trade Commission and 
Better Business Bureau rulings. The 
student is required to keep a note- 
book which follows the outline of 
the study guide and in which he 
writes his answers to the questions 
and case problems, summarizes whole 
chapters, makes information charts, 
pastes pictures and advertisements of 
the merchandise he studies, writes 
aggressive selling statements con- 
cerning his merchandise, describes 
procedures such as simple textile 
tests, and makes any pertinent notes 
he wishes. His very notebook be- 
comes his textbook when he com- 
pletes it and he is marked on neat- 
ness, completeness, and individuality. 
The copying evil is eliminated be- 
cause all work is done in class and 
under the close supervision of the 
teacher. In his search for informa- 
tion about merchandise, the student 
is encouraged to wisit: The science 
department for information on the 
chemistry of foods; the homemaking 
department for basic materials and 
styles; the art department in con- 
nection with his displays; the indus- 
trial arts department for information 
on furniture construction; the agri- 
cultural department ; outside agencies. 

For a long time high schools 
trained students in the fundamentals 
of bookkeeping and stenography so 
they could go out into department 
stores and become clerks. Then 
when the importance of distribution 
as a major phase of our economic 
structure was realized, retailing 
courses were set up to inform the 
students how to operate a store, i.e. 
how to buy and take discounts ; how 
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to mark up and mark aown; 


about store policies, lines of author- 


ity, efficient floor plans, advertis’ 
costs, wage payment plans, locati 
and overhead. But the students s 
went out and became clerks in « 
partment stores. 
ered that they were not hired \ 
the idea that they were soon to | 
come the store manager. They w 
hired to sell merchandise at k 


ninety percent of the time and t! ey 
had received little or no training ; 


how to study and sell merchand 
What they had learned in school \ 


They soon disc: y- 





good for them to know, but t! :y | 


realized that their major activity 
the store had received only mi: 
attention in high school. 


Sales Training Must Stress 
Merchandise 


It is our belief that any s: 
training plan which emphasises 


study of merchandise will be mv re 


valuable to the students in realiz 
their immediate objectives. By | 
ing source material and study gui 
before them it is hoped that they \ 


develop a certain initiative and sc f 


reliance in the approach to the stt 


and sale of any merchandise tl ey 
might be called upon to sell. In suc 


a merchandise approach to retaili: 


young people will acquire a greaie 


understanding of consumer ne 


while they are receiving their 0\ 


consumer education according 


their individual interests. 


ing—that it is basically human 


want to inform interested people a: 


Salesmai 
ship should take on this new mea 


help them with their shopping prob- | 


lems. 


The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


— 


countries, and the Latin vocabulary. 


For the many teachers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their 
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When we went to school—and we dare say things haven’t changed much in this re- | 
spect—the “back of the book” was a haven of refuge for the perplexed. In it could be = 
found the answers to stubborn arithmetic problems, the population of the principal © 





problems, THE JourNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of 7 


: ‘ : . ‘ ae 
interest to all. Following are two queries we've received arid on the very last page in the 


book you'll find answers to these questions by well-known teachers in the field. 


QUESTIONS 


1. Should typing teachers permit eras- 
ing in the classroom? 


—_> — 


2. How should teachers go about select- 


ing speakers for the classroom? 
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HREE questions merit attention 

before discussing clerical courses 
in the terminal curricula of junior 
colleges: (1) What is the clerical 
field; (2) What skills and_ tech- 
niques are demanded of the em- 
ployee in the clerical field; (3) On 
what basis are applicants for posi- 
tions chosen in the clerical field? 

For our purposes let us describe 
the clerical field as the broad, very 
extensive field which comprises all 
general office workers. 

Little has been written about the 
general nature of the tasks of cleri- 
cal office workers, yet the majority 
of all office workers are included in 
this group. There is little or no uni- 
formity in the use of descriptive 
titles for the numerous clerical posi- 
tions, and at the same time there is 
considerable variation in the charac- 
ter of the work performed in indi- 
vidual establishments by employees 
of the same general grade or rank. 


Types of Clerical Specializations 


The National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board names twenty specific 
types of general office 
work as being representa- 
tive of occupational divi- 
sions and their gradations 


in office employment’. 
Among these types are 
listed mail clerks, _ file 


clerks, general clerks, ex- 
perienced typists, switch- 
board operators, junior 
and senior stenographers, 
labor saving machine op- 
erators, payroll clerks, 
cost clerks, shipping 
clerks, ledger clerks, cash- 
iers, head bookkeepers and 
chief clerks. 

In the study, Job De- 
scriptions for the Retail Trade,, pub- 
lished under the auspices of the De- 
partment of Labor in April, 1937, 
many types of clerks are listed in ad- 
dition to sales persons, often spoken 
of by the lay public as sales clerks. 

It is of interest to note that 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board in its report commented on 
the fact that “office salaries are in- 
fluenced to a considerable extent by 
length of employment. Familiarity 
with the special routine of an office 
Increases the value of an employee 
to his employer. Promotion in such 
case may take the form of salary in- 
crease rather than any change in 


Clerical Salaries in the United States, 1926, 
National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New 
York, 1926, p. 4. 
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by Katherine McIntyre 


Pueblo Junior College 
Pueblo, Colorado 





“The clerical field offers a chal- 
lenge to the junior colleges to es- 
tablish additional terminal cur- 
ricula to meet the demands of 
those individuals who need gen- 
eral office training, rather than 
specialized secretarial or account- 
ing training.” 





rank or title.”? It may also be stated 
that in the smaller concerns a par- 
ticular employee may perform a va- 
riety of tasks which makes it diff- 
cult to classify him under any one 
of the occupational titles used in 
other establishments. 


Initial Qualifications for Clerical 
Work 


What qualifications must the be- 
ginning clerical worker meet before 





“Familiarity with the special routine of an office increases the 


value of an employee to his employer.’ 


he or she may be gainfully employed ? 
The Telford Classification Manual 
defines an intermediate clerk as one 
who “under the direction of a Su- 
pervising Clerk or other officer, is 
able to do clerical work of average 
difficulty, usually of a varied nature 
and involving many contacts with 
the public and/or fellow employees ; 
and to do other work as required.’”* 

The intermediate clerk is typical of 
the average junior college graduate 
because of the minimum educational 
and experience qualifications set 
forth. In addition to the educational 


~ 2bid., p. 6. 





8The Telford Classification Manual, by Fred 
Telford, March, 1937; published by Fred Telford, 
4728 Fourteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C., 
page 178 


Clerical Courses in Junior Colleges 


qualifications it is suggested that the 
intermediate clerk should have “some 
knowledge of modern office pro- 
cedure, including record keeping and 
filing systems, office appliances, and 
labor saving devices; some skill in 
performing office work; ability to 
get along well with others; willing- 
ness and ability to understand and 
carry out oral and written directions ; 
ability and willingness to follow pre- 
scribed routines; ability to learn 
quickly; accuracy; reliability; re- 
sourcefulness; initiative, neat per- 
sonal appearance; and good judg- 
ment in doing simple clerical work.’ 


Job Duties of Clerical Workers 


Examples of typical tasks ex- 
pected to be performed by the inter- 
mediate clerk are: Furnishing rou- 
tine information to inquirers, either 
at a public counter or over the tele- 
phone; maintaining simple files; re- 
ceiving, entering and recording cor- 
respondence, legal documents, and 
other papers ; numbering, classifying, 
cross indexing, and filing office cor- 
respondence and _ other 
documents ;checking appli- 
cations, filled in forms, 
and other papers for er- 
rors and/or omissions; 
opening, time stamping, 
sorting, distributing, col- 
lecting, and dispatching 
mail; keeping simple finan- 
cial records, and assisting 
in the keeping of more 
complex financial records ; 
helping to read proof; re- 
quisitioning and _ issuing 
stationery, forms, records, 
and other office supplies; 
looking up information 
needed for reports, and 
assisting in taking inventories.” 

Today the largest single employer 
of clerical workers is the federal gov- 
ernment. Next in the number of per- 
sons employed rank the several state 
and municipal agencies whose scope 
of activities is multiple and varied. 
The railroads, automotive industries, 
banks, telephone companies and mer- 
chandising organizations employ 
other thousands of clerical workers. 


Selection by Examination 


How are these employees selected 
for the tasks which they perform? 
You will say by experience and gen- 
eral qualifications, but remember that 


“4Ibid., page 178. 


5Telford, op. cit., page 178. 
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most federal and state jobs are un- 
der civil service, and that many 
companies require placement tests of 
applicants. 

The typical general clerical exam- 
ination for federal civil service often 
is based on spelling, arithmetic, pen- 
manship, and general clerical infor- 
mation and ability. 

The spelling test may be the type 
in which a word is misspelled in each 
sentence, the misspelled work being 
written in CAPITALS. The instruc- 
tions are to write the correct word 
in the space provided at the right. 
Ten minutes may be allowed for 
twenty words. An example is 
NOLLUJ for knowledge. 

One hour may be allowed for the 
arithmetic test of twenty practical 
problems involving the fundamental 
operations, common and decimal 
fractions, percentage, and their busi- 
ness applications. Let us take for 
example: Two postmasters A and B 
had a joint salary of $7,600.00. Two- 
thirds of A’s salary equals 3/5 of 
B’s salary. How much. was B’s 
salary? 

The general clerical part of the 
test is likely to cover office practice, 
following written instructions, and 
general alertness. The questions on 
office practice are based on filing, 
business definitions, office equipment 
and machines, abbreviations, postal 
information, the telephone, telegraph 
and cable service. These _ clerical 
tests are fine trials of speed and ac- 
curacy. 

Examples of multiple choice ques- 
tions in the test may not be amiss. 

1. The Dewey Decimal System is 
most widely used (a) offices in gov- 
ernment departments, (b) libraries, 
(c) offices in private industry, (d) 
social welfare organizations. 

2. The one of the following which 
lists credit ratings is (a) the City Di- 
rectory, (b) Who’s Who in Amer- 
ica, (c) New York Times Index, 
(d) Dun and Bradstreet’s. 

3. Sundstrand is a form of (a) 
filing cabinet, (b) adding machine, 
(c) safe, (d) typewriter. 

In addition to multiple choice tests 
there are comparison tests to ascer- 
tain one’s ability to check material 
correctly; tests on checking anto- 
nyms and analogies; and tests based 








on code arrangements. 
I am in no way defending the 
civil service tests; I am merely cit- 
ing them as typical of the kind of 
tests given for clerical positions. 


Clerical Offerings of Junior 
Colleges 

Having determined the scope of 
the clerical field, what is expected of 
an intermediate clerk, and how such 
future clerks are tested, let us exam- 
ine the curricula of five junior col- 
leges. The five junior colleges I 
have chosen were selected because 
they offer a wide difference in en- 
rollment and location. 

In the Los Angeles City College 
catalog there appears a complete cur- 
riculum “outlined for students who 
wish to prepare for general office 
work, such as calculating machine 
operators, filing clerks, mailing 
clerks, and typists.” The subject 
matter is designed to enable the stu- 
dents to pass civil service examina- 
tions for general clerical positions. 
The curriculum incorporates courses 
in business mathematics, accounting 
and finance, typing, office methods, 
English of commerce, and funda- 
mentals of business law. This is one 
of the most extensive curricula I 
have found. The large metropolitan 
area which Los Angeles City Col- 
lege serves offers employment to a 
sufficient number of clerical workers 
to justify the courses offered. 

Next in size of enrollment I have 
selected the junior colleges of Chi- 
cago. In these colleges only a lim- 
ited number of hours may be taken 
in any field of specialization as thirty 
hours are required in the general 
curriculum. Special emphasis is 
placed on secretarial and accounting 
courses, although two courses, one 
in office machines and another in in- 
troduction to business are clerical in 
nature. 

Coming back to California, Fuller- 
ton Junior College offers a comple- 
tion course entitled “Banking and 
Clerical,” which offers an excellent 
foundation for students planning to 
work in clerical capacities in busi- 
ness offices. 

Weber Junior College, Ogden, 
Utah, is another school which em- 
phasizes secretarial and accounting 
curricula, although offering courses 





ANSWERS TO TYPING QUIZ ON PAGE 14 


. On the envelope, but not in the letter. 


2. For all ranks, grades, or rates below Commanders in the Navy and 
Second Lieutenants in the Army, the title“Mr.”’ may be used in the 


salutation. 


3. The compound title should be used on the envelope and in the inside 
address, but only the second and higher-ranking title in the salutation. 


4. Abbreviated after the branch of service or written on a separate line. 


5. Usually to the office. 


If addressed to an individual, the name should 


be preceded by the proper title of rank, 





cedure. 
Pueblo Junior College offers bo 


secretarial and clerical training. T! e 


courses in “Office Appliances” a: 
“Office Procedure” both emphasi 
clerical training. In addition cours 
are offered in accounting, busine 


in office machines and office pro- 
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English, business mathematics, pri:- 


ciples of economics and _ typin 


These are required in the termin: 


curriculum. 


“Are Junior College Clerical 
Offerings Adequate? 


The junior colleges have adequz e 


Js 


_ 


curricula to train students for se-- 


retarial 


and accounting positior s. 


Most of the courses offered for cle - 


ical students are limited to offi 
machines and orientation in offi 
methods. Few complete currict 
appear in the clerical field, and t 
clerical courses may often be tak 
without fulfilling any additional : 


quirements in the business curricu: : 


I feel that the clerical field offe 
a challenge to the junior colleges 
establish additional 
cula to meet the demands of thc 
individuals who need general off 
training, rather than specialized s« 
retarial or accounting training. 


LIBERTY LIMERICKS 








A teacher, explaining infla- 
tion. 

Its after effects and causa- 
tion, 

Advised all her scholars 

To save up their dollars 

And buy bonds to safeguard 


the Nation. 







= Help teach the Japs a lesson! 
1S Put every dime and dollar 
you can into U. S. Defense 
Bonds and Stampe—every 
pay day. 
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T MUST be realized by curriculum 

makers that youth, despite their in- 
dividual vocational differences, can 
be grouped into relatively broad 
“families” of potential workers hav- 
ing similar aptitudes and skills. And 
it is still further simplified by the fact 
that the thousands of occupations 
can be grouped into broad occupa- 
tional families which make similar 
demands upon the workers who per- 
form them. Such a conception of 
occupational relationships seems 
necessary, not only for counseling 
and placement, but also for curricu- 
lum planning in schools, so that train- 
ing can be given the student in fami- 
lies of similar occupations, thus en- 
larging his future chances for em- 
ployment. This relationship of oc- 
cupations clearly applies to the busi- 
ness worker. The sooner this fact is 
applied to the commercial curriculum 
the easier will be the counseling and 
training of the commercial student. 


Follow-up Study 


This fact was brought forceably to 
the attention of the writer in a fol- 
low-up study of approximately 
twenty-five hundred high school 
graduates.1 One of the conclusions 
reached in this survey was the fact 
that a clerical or applied business 
practice course must be the backbone 
of any commercial training for a ma- 
jority of the students. 


_ The facts shown in the accompany- 
ing table were secured from a sam- 
pling of one thousand graduates 
drawn from the twenty-five hundred 
graduates in this study. A resun.e of 
the returns of the one thousand grad- 
uates chosen in this survey showed 
that seven hundred and forty-six 
(746) graduates cooperated in the 
survey. Of these seven hundred and 
forty-six, four hundred and forty 
were employed in business concerns. 
Of these four hundred and forty 
holding business positions, three hun- 
dred and seventy-one cooperated in 
an analysis of their jobs and the table 
shows the duties performed by these 
graduates in twelve clerical occupa- 
tions. 


‘Fraser, Thomas A., “A Follow-up of Non- 
College Going Graduates of Commercial, General, 
and College Preparatory Curricula in Two 
Jersey City High Schools.” Unpublished Doc- 
tor's Thesis, New York University, New York, 
New York, 1939. 
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Your 


|Hold Only One Office Job? 


by Thomas Fraser 


Lincoln High School 
Jersey City, New Jersey 


Occupational Relationships 


It can readily be seen that these 
twelve clerical occupations have much 
in common in the duties performed. 
In column one is found the duties 
performed by the various groups of 
business workers. In column two is 
found the report of eighty-one ste- 
nographers and secretaries, in column 
three is a report of the duties per- 
formed by forty-eight bookkeepers, 
in column four is the report of 
ninety-four general clerks, and in 
columns five through twelve are 
found the duties of special clerks, 





























Students 


abilities so similar that workers on 
one of these jobs can be successfully 
transferred to the other with little 
additional training and loss of skill. 


Occupational Adjustments 


This occupational adjustment now 
beginning to be recognized in the in- 
dustrial field as of primary impor- 
tance in the training of workers 
would appear to have considerable 
importance in the training of stu- 
dents planning to enter the broad field 
of business. 

The table would appear to point 
out that if a student was trained in 
the duties found in the first column 
he would be in a position to handle 
ten or twelve jobs with little addi- 
tional training. Another fact would 


THE DUTIES PERFORMED BY THREE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY-ONE 
COMMERCIALLY EMPLOYED GRADUATES* 
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* Eighty-one stenographers and secretaries performed the duties of dictation and_ transcription: 
fifty-nine typed material other than transcription; forty-seven handled mail; forty-five had filing 
duties ; thirty-seven handled switchboard and telephone; thirty-four were office machine operators, etc. 


machine workers, sales people and 
otnce boys. 

The table reveals the fact that these 
occupations have a similarity of du- 
ties. A glance in the first column will 
show the following duties: typewrit- 
ing, handling the mail, filing, han- 
dling the switchboard and answering 
the telephone, operating business ma- 
chines, keeping bookkeeping records, 
meeting and dealing with people, bill- 
ing and checking. 

These duties are the backbone of 
these clerical occupations and very 
clearly point the relationships exist- 
ing between each of these twelve oc- 
cupations. It has been stated by in- 
dustrial investigators that the jobs of 
sand blaster in the construction in- 
dustry and paint sprayer in the auto- 
mobile industry require skills and 


appear to be true and that is that ad- 
equate training in these duties could 
be accomplished in a reasonably short 
time. A third fact would emphasize 
the importance of this training when 
it is realized that more commercially 
trained students enter the clerkships 
as found in columns three through 
eight than enter the combined fields 
of stenography and bookkeeping. 
The point is stated above that if 
the student was trained in the duties 
found in the first column, he would 
be in a position to handle ten or 
twelve jobs with little additional 
training. If this fact was accepted it 
would mean an entirely new approach 
to vocational guidance in the field of 
commercial education. Instead of en- 
deavoring to fit each student in some 
perfectly fitting job it would be more 
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appropriate to seek to prepare each 
student for a family of jobs which 
require similar or related abilities 
possessed by him. 


Training Time 


The next statement, that adequate 
training in these duties could be ac- 
complished in a reasonably short 
time, needs further explanation. The 
teacher who was trained in the pri- 
vate commercial school realizes what 
can be accomplished in a reasonably 
short time. The writer remembers 
when the student entering the busi- 
ness school was a youngster just 
graduated from grammar school. 
This young student was given a sec- 
retarial course consisting of book- 
keeping, typewriting, shorthand, busi- 
ness English, spelling, penmanship, 
arithmetic, and commercial law. The 
entire course was completed in a pe- 
riod of from eight to twelve months 
and then the student was placed in a 
job and he held it successfully. Many 
students, who took only the short- 
hand course finished the course in 
four to six months. Why can’t this 
same thing be worked with this cleri- 
cal course? Typewriting could be 
taught in a much shorter time if two 
periods a day were given to this sub- 
ject. Begin it at the end of the fifth 
term in high school and complete it 
in the sixth term. Filing could be 
started in the twelfth grade and 
taught one period a day until it could 
be used with reasonable facility. For 
those who show a preference for it, 
the subject could be continued by 
them to a utility or skill level. Pri- 
vate schools teaching this subject 
take approximately three weeks, four 
hours a day to place the student on a 
highly skilled level or job acceptance 
level. The same method could be 
used on the office machines. A ma- 
chine school conducted by one of the 
calculating machine companies states 
that the training time for attaining a 
job acceptance level on their machine 
is from twelve to sixteen weeks of 
four hours a day. The training neces- 
sary for most of these students in the 
field of bookkeeping recording could 
be easily accomplished in a period of 
three months. For those who show 
sufficient ability to advance to the ac- 
counting level the work could be so 
arranged as to enable them to con- 
tinue to a utility level. Shorthand 
could be given only to those who 
would»be able to carry it to a utility 
level and use it in business. The tele- 
phone must be taught by laboratory 
method. It cannot be taught by 
means of a textbook. The same ap- 
plies to handling the mail, meeting 
and dealing with people, and finally 
checking. The switchboard some- 
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times offers a different problem. In 
order to teach the switchboard intel- 
ligently, it would be necessary to 
know the type of switchboard the 
student would be called on to oper- 
ate. This fact becomes apparent be- 
cause of the great number of differ- 
ent types of switchboards. 


The Graduates Suggest 


Many of the graduates cooperating 
in this study offered suggestions 
which deserved serious consideration. 
They not only named their daily du- 
ties but suggested improvements and 
constructively criticized the theoreti- 
cal nature of their commercial train- 
ing. Here are some of the remarks 
of graduates who are holding several 
different commercial occupations : 


Typist-clerk-stenographer (Manufacturing) 

Open mail, sorting and giving special 
attention to certain mail, write bills out, 
check on customers and know whether 
new or old customers, answer phone and 
make out orders, meet callers if none of 
the other employees are around, type vari- 
ous articles and labels, type letters and 
file. Requirements; efficiency, accuracy, 
confidence and personality. Also know 
the three monkeys; hear nothing, see noth- 
ing, say nothing. 


Secretary (Lawyer) 

Open the office, distribute the mail, file, 
take dictation and complete unfinished 
work. Transcribe the rest of the day and 
perhaps take some of the detail. Working 
for a lawyer is different from work in any 
other field; sometimes he is out of the 
office all day trying a case and the secre- 
tary has practically no work to do. An 
important factor for any secretary is to 
know how to keep people, customers or 
clients at a certain distance; when to say 
yes and when to say no. 


Stenographer-Assistant Credit 

(Manufacturing) 

Duties performed are open mail, sort 
and stamp and distribute, file and mark 
follow-ups, switchboard, dictation, tech- 
nical typing, entering orders, checking 
credit, sending telegrams on teletype ma- 
chine, sending catalogs, making up com- 
mission statements, entering claims for 
damages in transit, and doing reception 
work. 


Paymaster (Chemical Works) 

I have chosen this particular day be- 
cause it is the only day I follow a sched- 
ule. My work consists of a number of 
varied jobs which include quite a bit of 
checking, some jetter writing, filing pay- 
roll, bookkeeping, government records 
returns, credits, and many smaller duties 
which go hand in hand with those men- 
tioned. Since this survey is for the pur- 
pose of helping future graduates, may I 
add that in my opinion more stress should 
be laid on English Grammar, and business 
English (letter writing). Other duties: 
calculating number of hours worked, 
calculating amount earned, writing pay- 
— cutting checks and checking 
totals. 


General Office Worker 

_ Stenography, switchboard, credit check- 
ing, billing, payroll, many other office 
duties too numerous to mention. I rec- 
ommend the teaching of answering a 


Manager 


phone in school, also the opportunity to 
learn to operate a switchboard and mon- 
itor board. My work involves credit 
checking to a large extent and during my 
years in high school I doubt very much 
whether Dun and Bradstreet or any other 
credit agency and their fundamental pu:- 
pose was explained during classes. A'] 
this knowledge I obtained while on my 
job. I believe too much effort is spent 
on stenography and typing and not enoug 
on the more varied and important detai s 
that* constitute office duties. 
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For many years the cry has gor 
up from the business man and fro 
the employment departments that tl « 
commercial graduates do not ha‘ 
sufficient educational background a1 
that they seem to lack occupation 
intelligence. Perhaps these objectio: 
could be met by placing our sk 
training in the twelfth grade ar 
using the first three years for givi1 
the student an educational bac! 
ground. Occupational intelligence | 
could be developed through a c- | 
operative training of limited time ar 
place. 

The cry of lack of education 
background ofttimes reduces itse { 
to a deficiency in English, spellin:, ~~ 
arithmetic, and penmanship. Tle | 
business man and his employment d:- 7 fe 
partment have almost decided th 
they cannot expect the high school 
do anything about these deficiencie:. 
The commercial teacher who is alive 
to his or her responsibilities realiz: 
the justice of these charges. Th: 
commercial department of the hig 
school must correct these deficiencics 
even if it means a reorganization of 
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the commercial curriculum. : | 
What do these facts tend to dem- | 

‘ ? : : a (-: 
onstrate? First: that the business #7  jjc 
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curriculum should be substantially 
clerical curriculum. Second: that the FF st; 
stenographic or secretarial course and | 

the bookkeeping or accounting 
courses assume too great an impor- 





col 
tance and should be separate and scl 
apart from the main job of the com- we 
mercial curriculum. Third: that these Wo 
duties must be taught through lab- 
oratory practice and not through 
textbooks alone. Fourth: that these 
duties are being taught in private in- I 
stitutions in a much shorter time than ties 
in public institutions. Fifth: by con- chit 
centrating on these duties either by of 
double periods or some other device of | 
the length of time for the teaching of tica 
skills can be shortened materially and stru 
thus enable these skills to be placed Fg & 
in the twelfth year where they will 9 take 





be learned nearest to the time of use. Fi cha; 
By placing the skills on this level, the F% wea 
three previous years can be used for F  gra¢ 
building background and occupa- [they 
tional intelligence in its broadest / offic 
sense. y have 
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OFFICE PRACTICE AT MEDFORD HIGH SCHOOL 


(Continued from page 12) 


duction, and when this work slows 
somewhat, these operators are as- 
signed to assist in the filing or typing 
departments. 


Acquaintanceship Not Sufficient 
It has been stated that there are 
business people who maintain that 
the pupil needs only an “acquaint- 
anceship” course in general machine 
work, Yet when an operator is de- 
sired, the high school which offers 
this type of course is not contacted. 
It would be desirable in all cases if 
standards were established which 
would define courses which fall un- 
der the very general title of ‘“ac- 
quaintanceship.” This could be ar- 
ranged by a comparison with the 
requirements necessary for training 
skilled operators as far as time and 
the volume of work is concerned. 

\t Medford High School we have 
an “acquaintanceship” course to 
justify. This is our explanation. Be- 
cause of program arrangements no 
more time can be given to the regular 
3usiness Machines courses. There- 
fore, we have certain “free” periods 
when our machines would not be in 
use. Instead of wasting such hours 
by allowing the machines to stand 
idle, we plan for the balance of the 
stenographic and the accounting 
seniors to take what might be called 
a “skeleton” of our regular courses. 
This course covers only one year, 
one period a week. The pupil is given 
much of the instruction of the first 
vear of the regular course, but prac- 
tically no practice time is allowed. 
Practice material is indicated and 
students may secure time outside of 
their regular school hours for this 
work, Since many of our graduates 
continue this work in the evening 
school or in private machine schools, 
we feel that this course is producing 
worth-while results. 


Job Opportunities Through 
Machine Skills 
_ Unless there were job opportuni- 
ties for those who graduate as ma- 
chine operators, all of this would be 
of little avail. From the beginning 
ot our work, we stressed the prac- 
tical aspects of such machine in- 
struction. Results show that this is 
a correct attitude since industry has 
taken our pupils and given them a 
chance for advancement. The one 
weak spot lies in the fact that many 
graduate at the age of seventeen and 
they may not be employed in factory 
offices until they are eighteen. We 
have tried to have them fill in with 
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lesser jobs and continue in evening 
session until they reach eighteen. 
As stated before, we have noted 
that the request in the beginning is 
for calculating machine operators, 
file clerks, or billing machine oper- 
ators. After a period of time, when 
opportunities open up in_ business, 
these people advance to secretarial 
positions, personnel work, and_ the 
like, and again, we have a call for the 


beginning positions as enumerated. 
No “bottle-neck”’ in business ap- 
pears where the employee is versatile. 
Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
“versatile” is associated with profi- 
ciency, not with a jack-of-all-trades 
atmosphere. 

We must know the local business 
standards before we purchase ma- 
chinery and we should study our 
prospects in order to develop a course 
which will produce practical results. 
If tests are given by employment 
offices, public or private, we should 
be familiar with the type which is 
given. 





SAY IT WITH PICTURES 





As announced in the September issue of this magazine, this department is being 
conducted by Irving Rosenblum, Franklin K. Lane High School, Brooklyn, New 
York, in order to aid teachers who wish to present lessons in law by means of 


poster-problems. : 


In announcing this feature last month Mr. Rosenblum stated: 


“A case in law or a legal principle can be depicted through the use of a car- 


toon, as a pictorial case problem. 


A collection of such posters makes a useful 


series suitable for a variety of lessons in law. 
“For interest, attention, novelty, and just general sociability and good will, 


try a lesson of this type. 


Place a selected series of posters around the room. 


Each presents a case problem through a cartoon suggesting a legal question 


in conversational form. 


Invite each pupil to select a friend and inspect the 


posters with the same informality that would be found in a museum or art 


gallery. 


Each pair of students would inspect every poster-problem, discuss it 


quietly and record a decision supported by a rule of law for each case. There 


would be no inactive students and no teacher-dominated recitation. 


Instead 


the pupils would discuss the problems themselves and turn to the teacher 


merely to question him for aid in logical reasoning. 


Once under way the 


lesson moves so smoothly that the presence of a teacher is soon forgotten. 
The pupils become absorbed in the novel lesson that has been arranged for 


them. 
answers to the case-problems. 


“What type of posters are used in this lesson? 


A student-chairman may direct the summary, a discussion of proper 


Where may they be ob- 


tained? To answer both these questions, it is proposed to run a series of these 


case-cartoons in THE JOURNAL. 


other teachers to submit similar or related material of their own. 


The publication of the posters may induce 


The entire 


series could be reproduced in pamphlet form if it should prove of interest to 
its readers. In future issues there will be a brief discussion of each case 


problem as it is printed. 
to the teaching tools in business law.” 


The complete set should provide a useful addition 
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Failure to read, if the signer is able to read the contract, will 


not excuse him. 


This topic includes the matter of small type, as 


in a printed form—baggage ticket, stationery, etc. 
(Farrell y. Chandler, 252 Mass. 341) 


The first of the series of poster-problems is shown above and a court decision is 


printed under it. 


Other poster-problems will appear in later issues of this magazine. 
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“E. H. S. DEFENSE HEADQUAR- 
TERS” announces the neat wooden sign— 
stained, varnished, lettered in black—out- 
side the door of the newly-created Effing- 
ham (Illinois) High School defense office, 
located in the unused middle room of the 
suite of three commercial rooms. Organ- 
ized by our high school commercial de- 
partment the first of April, it was created 
to meet an urgent need of a means and 
a place to coordinate and handle all high 
school defense activities. 

For the three months previous, as their 
voluntary contribution to the cause of 
defense, the commercial teachers and typ- 
ing students had already been handling a 
great volume of stenographic work for 
the city defense committees. Then the 
idea of a real defense office was conceived ; 
immediately the room was cleared and 
equipped with the three available type- 
writers that could be spared from the 
typing room and all other equipment pos- 
sible to give it an office atmosphere; from 
the advanced office practice class, the stu- 
dent organization was set up to run it; in 
three days it was opened and since then 
all defense work has been handled, with a 
minimum of teacher supervision, com- 
pletely by the students. Office hours are 
regularly from 8:15-4:15. 

The first week found the students work- 
ing to capacity, with three people busy 
every period of every day—turning out 
around 700 originally typed, but somewhat 
similar, letters; approximately 1,000 enve- 
lopes, folding and preparing duplicated 
materials for mailing, preparing stencils. 
Students are completely in charge—meet- 
ing and consulting with those men from 
Civilian Defense Committees who need 
defense work done, taking instructions, 
setting up copy, notifying them of the 
completion of the work or delivering it in 
some cases. A student manager takes 
charge each period and calls in two or 
three others to assist, from a list of vol- 
unteer typists available each period, when- 
ever there is a job to be done. 

The handling of all stamp sales for all 
the city schools is localized here, includ- 
ing the day-by-day (even period-by-pe- 
riod) record-keeping of sales and the pub- 
licizing of results. The keeping of a de- 
fense bulletin board is another project. 

Already the need and question of keep- 
ing the office open for the duration is 
being considered. Arising out of a great 
wartime need, and coming as a spontane- 
ous reaction to the challenge of the pres- 
ent times upon our business departments, 
it nevertheless promises to be the begin- 
ning of what we have hoped for in the 
way of a real secretarial practice setup. 





Gregg Teachers 
Summer Session 


Methods courses in secretarial and account- 
ing subjects. Also skill development in 
shorthand and typewriting. Outstanding 
faculty. During the last two summers, 
Teachers. attended from every state in the 
Union and Canada. 


Write today for Bulletin 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


President, John atert rege, 5.‘ GC. 
Director, Paul M. Pair 


6 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


HIGH SCHOOL DEFENSE 


OFFICE SETUP 


The reaction it has brought among the 
students in the way of a greatly increased 
sense of ase responsibility in getting 
and following directions, dependability 
and trustworthiness in carrying out real 
jobs, pride in work well done, the realiza- 
tion of the importance of and the strongly- 
habituated practice of careful proofread- 
ing of all work, the enthusiasm and cheer- 
ful willingness of all to cooperate in doing 
their share of a vital work, and the com- 
mendations and greater respect of business 
men for our department—these are grati- 
fying results which bring a sense of deep 
satisfaction to those who have been re- 
sponsible for making this project a reality. 

Through a two-page duplicated letter 
to the business men—distributed through 
the Chamber of Commerce and Rotary 
meetings—we introduced some of our best 
qualified secretarial students, giving their 
shorthand dictation rate, their net typing 
rate, and their transcription rate. The re- 
sponse to this means of making contacts 
for our students was both surprising and 
gratifying, and already six of our best 
girls have been placed in good local posi- 
tions in offices for after-school and Sat- 
urday work until graduation and then full- 
time work.—Nettte Black, Effingham High 
School, Effingham, Illinois. 


Transcription Supervisors’ 
Group Active 


The chairmanship of the Educati: 
Committee of the Transcription Supx 
visors’ Association of New York for t! 


coming year will be held by Florence ! 


Ulrich of The Gregg Publishing Compan 
This association is comprised of eight: 
five women who collectively have und 
their supervision more than two thousa: 
emplofees in centralized departments 
large companies in the metropolitan ar: 
The Education Committee has been acti\ 
since 1932 in its efforts to raise pre-en 
ployment standards of stenographers a: 
typists. 

As evidence of good faith on the pa 
of these supervisors, they have compil« 
a booklet From Books to Business whi 
places the actual requirements and e 
periences of a business office at the di 
posal of commercial students. More th: 
two thousand copies have been distribut« 
to date. 

Individual copies of the booklet can nx 
be had for 25c each—there are attracti’ 


discounts in lots of from 25 upwards- 


by applying to the Transcription Supe 
visors’ 
Terminal Building, New York City. 


Association, 4624 Grand Centr: | 
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on both backbone end front cover. They are bound in an 
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of the magazine are held in place by flexible steel rods 
which hook into the binder at top and bottom, yet are easily 
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Binders are packed carefully and will be 
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$1.75 each, including delivery charges. 
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A 
Accuonting, First-Year, Must Assume More Re- 
sponsibility—13, March. 
Aldrich, Clara A.—13, June. 
Amerson, Vera Mignon—17, 


March. 
Aptitude Tests, A Defense of—19, December. 


September; 13, 


Bader, Lowis—17, June. 

Banks, Murray—27, January; 15, April. 

Barnhart, W. S.—13, November. 

Beach, Erold B.—25, October. 

Bearss, Ethel Luella—24, February. 

Beckert, R. F.—15, September. 

Beckley, Donald K.—17, February. 

Bedinger, S. C.—13, May. 

Benson, Harold M.—23, June. 

Berwald, Edna—19, March. 

Bibliography of Recent Job Analyses and Time 
and Motion Studies—28, May. 

Black, Lela—21, June. 

Blodgett, May A.—29, October. 

Bookkeeping, Practice Sets in—21, October. 

Bookkeeping, Vocational, On a Selective Basis— 
21, January. 

Bookkeeping Workers, A Follow-Up of—25, Feb- 
ruary. 

Brummett, Wahnetah—29, February. 

Business Courses for Low-Ability Students—15, 
March. 

Business Curriculum, Organizing a Small High 
School—11, June. 

Business English, Combining Oral With Written 
—31, September. 


Cc 

Calculating Machine Course, A High School—17, 
April. 

Callahan, J. P.—31, November. 

Capen, Doris M.—20, April. 

Clerks Are Also Important—11, March. 

Clerks in the Medical Corps, Training—13, Feb- 
ruary. 

Clevenger, Earl—23, April. 

Commercial Club, A—14, May. 

Commercial Geography, Teaching—15, January. 

Commercial Law Achievement Test on Contracts 
—31, January. 

Consumer Cooperation, The Managerial Revolu- 
tion and—1l1, January. 

Consumer Education and the War—15, April. 

Consumer Education for the Producer—25, Oc- 
tober. 

Consumer Education—Whose Territory ?—21, De- 
cember. 

Consumer Goods, Standardization, Grading and 
Testing in—17, November. 

Cooper, Mrs. Agnes Pearson—31, February. 

Cooperative Distributive Education Comes to 

_ Millville—27, January. 

Cooperative Supervision in Business Education— 
13, December. 

Cooperative ce ed for NYA Office Workers 


—27, arch. 
Craf, John R.—11, March. 


D 
Damon, G. E.—15, December. 
Daniels, George S.—17, April. 
Davidson, Dorothy D.—21, September. 
Davis, Clifford M.—25, February. 
Dictator, The Ideal, A Stenographer’s Dream— 
_ 26, October. 
Distributive Education, Cooperative, Comes to 
_ Millville—27, January. 
Distributive Education in Ohio High Schools— 
» June. 
Distributive Education, Realism in—23, October. 
Distributive Education, The Job Ahead in—28, 
September. 
Donlan, Violette I.—29, November. 
Dulac, E. Barton—17, November. 


E 

Eckhoff, Harry C.—26, March. 

Economics by Practical Projects, Teaching—19, 
September. 

Eleven Year Follow-up Study of Commercial 
_ Graduates, An—19, June. 

Ettinger, Clifford—“Film Guide for Business 
Teachers’””—Each month. 

Evening School Typing Instruction—13, April; 


21, May. 


F 
Film Guide for Business Teachers—Each month. 
Fountain Pen Pointers—32, November. 
Fugate, Ada M.—14, May. 
Functional Method Typewriting—26, November. 
Functional Typewriting at the College Level— 
29, February. 


G 
Heneral Besinces Training During the Emergency 
— pril. 
Gluck, Harold—21, December. 
Grade Labeling, Marketing Teachers View—17, 


une. 
Green, Louise—30, November; 22, December; 13 
January; 16, January; 16, February; 12, 
. March; 19, April; 33, May; 14, June. 
ten ie Commercial Education, Needed—23 
March. 
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INDEX TO VOLUME XVII 
September 1941 to June 1942 


Numerals Indicate Page Numbers 





Guidance, Placement—A Phase of—11, May. 
Guidance Plan in Business Education, A—33 
February. 
H 
Haynes, Benjamin R.—28, May. 
Heinemeyer, D. L.—16, October. 
Hertzfeld, Arthur—19, June. 
Hogadone, Edwina B.—23, October. 
Hotchkiss, G. B.—17, June. 
Hughes, Eugene H.—19, November. 


J 
Jevons, John—25, September. ; 
Job Analyses of Governmental Positions in Sec- 
retarial Work—13, September. 


K 


Key Punch Operators, Selection, Training and 
Placement of—19, May. 

Kirby, Bernice—33, February. 

Kirk, Elisha—25, February. 





L 
Laflin, Allan—11, May. 
Lebeda, Agnes—24, January. 
Leith, Harold—17, January. 
Let’s Work in Washington!—31, November. 
Lloyd, Alan C.—13, April; 21, May. 
Lynott, Mary Louise—23, May. 





See announcement on opposite page re- 
garding 10-issue binders for this magazine. 
If you have saved your copies of Volume 
XVII, order one of these binders and a 
copy of the title page and index (no 
charge for the title page and index) so 
you may keep your copies for ready refer- 
ence. Missing copies for the past year may 
be replaced for 35 cents each, Order a 
binder now so you may preserve your ten 
copies for the school year 1942-1943, 





M 


Managerial Revolution and (Consumer Operation 
‘he—11, January. 

Marketing Education, Some Developments in—15 
September. 

Marketing Teachers View Grade Labeling—17 


une. 

Maxwell, L. B.—15, January. 

Maxwell, Walter—15, November. 

Maze, LaVelle Thompson—17, March. 

McDowell, J. E.—28, September. 

McEvoy, J. P.—17, October. 

Merchandise Manuals Vitalize Retailing Courses 
—17, February. 

Merchandising Curriculum, Synthetic Fibers in 
the—17, December. 

Merrick, Nellie L.—29, February. 

Millican, R. D.—17, December. 

Mills, Mark C.—19, September. 

Morrison, Karl—25, November; 11, April. 

Morse, Olga Scott—19, October. 

Mount, Dick—15, February. 

Mullen, Margaret—32, November. 

Myers, Glen I.—13, February; 17, May. 

N 

Naether, Carl—31, September. 

Nichols, Frederick G.—‘‘Criticism, Comment and 
hallenge’’—Each Month. 

Non-Commercial Students Need Business Educa- 
tion—21, February. 

Norris, K. E.—21, November. 

Nott, Elwood E.—25, December. 


- Now Is the Time for All Good Women—11, 


April. 
Oo 
Occupations for the Ninth Grade, A Study of— 
5, June. 
Office Appliances, Norwood Surveys Its—25, De- 
cember. 


Office Machines Course, Adapting the, to the 
Community—19, October. 

Office Practice Course to Suit Local Needs, De- 
signing the—23, November. 

Office Practice, Improving Stencilization in—27, 
February. 

Office Practice in Ten States—24, January. 

~_ Practice in the Small High School—21, 
une. 

Office Practice, Vocational—19, March. 

Office Training Course, A Practical—23, May. 

O’Neill, Virginia D.—19, May. 

Open Forum for Business Students, An—17, 


March. 
Osborne, Agnes E.—19, February. 





P 


Personal Economic Background of High School 
Seniors, The—17, January. 

Personality, Teaching, by thé Contract Method— 
31, February. 

Pickett, Ralph E.—7, June (editorial). 

Placement—A Phase of Guidance—11, May. 

Poland, Emma—23, November. 

Polishook, William M.—13, December. 

Potter, Thelma—-27, February. 

Practice Sets in Bookkeeping—21, October. 

Predictive Tests Reliable, Are?—13, October. 

Prelude to Employment—25, September. 

Preparing for That First Job—21, September. 


R 
Retailing Courses, Merchandise Manuals Vita- 
lize—17, February. 
Retailing Teacher’s Part in the Victory Program, 
The—17, May. 
Richards, William A.—26, November 


Ss 

Sales Class, Students Take Over a—15, Novem- 
ber. 

School Plus Experience—16, October. 

Selby, P. O.—13, October. 

Shorthand, A Critique of Personal Use—-15, De- 
cember. 

Shorthand As a Medium for Broader Learning— 
13, June. 

Shorthand Instruction Can Be Useful, A Year of 
—15, February. 

Shorthand, Some Suggestions for Teaching—13, 
May. 

Shull, Robert E.—23, September. 

Skimin, Eleanor—23, September. 

Smith, Lloyd E.—21, January. 

Smith, Martha C.—11, June. 

Spurrier, Katherine R.—21, March. 

Standardization, Grading and Testing in Con- 
sumer Goods—17, November. 

State Certification of Teachers of Business Edu- 
cation—13, November. 

Stencilization in Office Practice, Improving—27, 
February. 

Stenographer’s Dream, A, The Ideal Dictator— 
26, October. 

Stump, N. Franklin—23, March. 

Sufana, Mary—15, June. 

Synthetic Fibers in the Merchandising Curricu- 
lum—17, December. 


yy 

Talvensaari, Lempi S.—9, December (editorial); 
19, January; “Books of Interest to Busimess 
Educators,’’ each month. 

Terminal Education for Supervisory Positions in 
Business—21, November. 

Terrill, William A.—23, June. 

Thomas, Ralf J.—21, April. 

Thompson, James M.—23, December. 

Thompson, Loring M.—21, February. 

Tonne, Herbert A.—An editorial each month 

Training Clerks in the Medical Corps—13, Feb- 
ruary. 

Transcription, A Plan for Teaching—20, April. 

Transcription Class, The Single-Period—19, Jan- 
vary. 

Transcription, Introduction to—19, November. 

Transcription, The Improvement of—19, February. 

Turille, S. J.—31, January. 

Turse, P. L.—19, December. 

Twiss, Ruth M.—15, March. 

Typewriter Tests, Tables of Results of Educa- 
tional Research Bureau—36, September; 34, 
October; 34, November; 28, December; 46, 
February; 47, March; 26, April. 

Typewriter, The Genesis of the—23, April. 

Typewriting, Functional, at the College Level— 
29, February. 

Typewriting, Functional Method—26, November. 

Typewriting Instructions Adequate?, Are Our— 
15, June. 

Typewriting, Modern Technique in—29, October. 

Typing Instruction, Adapting, to Business Needs 
—21, March. 

Typing Instruction, Evening School—13, April; 
21, May. 

Typing Quiz—Each Month. 

Typing Speed, Aids in Developing—17, Septem- 


ber. 

Typing Standards, Do High School Students 
Meet ?—13, January. 

Typing Teachers, Tips for—23, December. 


Vv 
Veon, Dorothy H.—13, September. 
Vocational Business Standards—24, February. 


Ww 

Weiss, Virginia—21, October. 

Westerberg, Herman E.—25, June. 

What Young Office Workers Think About School 
—23, September. 

Why Business Graduates Fail or Succeed—29, 
November. 

Wilkins, Ralph W.—11, January. 

Write Us a Letter—25, November. 


¥ 


Young Man, Get Your Toe in the Door—17 
Cctober. 
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‘Céndacted by Clifford Ettinger 


William Howard Taft High School 
Bronx, New York 


Films for Business Education 
Programs 


In the new release of the Y.M.C.A. Mo- 
tion. Picture Bureau’s Classified Film 
Lists Know Your Money deserves re-em- 
phasis at this time. This Treasury De- 
partment sponsored film is a clear and 
entertaining lesson on the detection of 
counterfeit money. This two-reel sound film 
may be shown at a general assembly, in 
business training, economics or consumer 
training classes. Other films, not screened 
by the Delta Pi Epsilon Committee on 
Visual Aids in Business Education, which, 
from their titles appear suitable for in- 
clusion in business education war pro- 
grams are: Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row, a free, three-reel sound picture from 
the National Industrial Council depicting 
the development of American enterprise; 
American Portrait, a similar film; the 
three-reel sound film For America We 
Save, giving practical suggestions for pro- 
longing the life of tires, and a useful in- 
troduction or motivation for the topics 
of thrift and budgets; and Mines Above 
Ground, a two-reel sound film, dramatiz- 
ing the story of salvage and its importance 
in this war, outlining the Bell System’s 
conservation program, and showing meth- 
ods used by Western Electric to reclaim 
and reuse scrap metal. Official U. S. Gov- 
ernment films may be rented for a sery- 
ice fee of fifty cents; the famous five- 
reel Target for Tonight may be had for 
$2.50. Other free pictures are: America 
Can Give It, 4% reels, sound; Victory Is 
Our Business, 1 reel sound; and Food for 
Freedom, | reel sound. 


Available Filmstrips 


The filmstrip projector which uses 35 
mm. film is a useful adjunct for the visual 
minded teacher. Important individual pic- 
tures may be left on the screen for dis- 
cussion for as long a period as is desired. 
It is very easy to insert the roll of film 
in the projector and then slowly turn to 
each picture by hand. Another advantage 
is that the room does not have to be 
completely dark for clear presentation of 
images. The following filmstrips, ($2.00 
per roll of over thirty frames) are avail- 
able from the Society for Visual Educa- 
tion, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, and from 
Stanley Bowmar, 2929 Broadway, New 
York City: Classification of Occupations, 
Professional and Managerial Occupations, 
Clerical and Sales Occupations, Retail 
Merchandising as a Career, Clerical Work 
as a Career, Banking as a Career and 
others. Some of these are accompanied 
by a manual which gives a verbal descrip- 
tion of the more important photographs in 
the series. The manual also gives sug- 
gestions for further study of any occupa- 
tion which might interest an individual 
or a group. There is also a bibliography 
which includes a list of magazine and 
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government sources of occupational in- 
formation. 

Some of the photographs in the Clerical 
and Sales Occupations filmstrip show the 
receptionist, stenographer, typist, stenotype 
operator, accounting machine operator, 
the stencil duplicator operator, the file 
clerk, general office clerks, telephone oper- 
ator, auctioneer, commission merchants, 
house-to-house salesman, demonstrator 
and telephone, telegraph and cable oper- 
ators. Some of these filmstrips have ex- 
cessive printed material in relation to the 
number of pictures. They have the virtue 
of stimulating discussion, of showing 

various highly specialized jobs for which 
business education prepares students. 
These pictures afford a good starting 
point for a statement of the working con- 
ditions, educational requirements, financial 
rewards and opportunities for advance- 
ment on the various levels of employment. 
The accompanying bibliographies contain 
some exceptionally good references. Pos- 
sibly the most important contribution 
which these filmstrips serve is to give stu- 
dents some slight idea of the magnitude, 
methods of organization and personal re- 
quirements for employment in large busi- 
ness offices. 


War Training Programs Give 
Impetus to Visual Instruction 


The trend toward the visualization ot 
instruction in all fields which began many 
years ago has been given great impetus 
by the magnitude and success of the visual 
education programs in the armed forces. 
Colonel Gillette recently stated that the 
1942 soldier is being given the same train- 


ing as the 1918 soldier in torty per cent 
less time. This saving in time is due 
almost solely to the use of visual aid 
Even before the war many cities an 
schools had directors of visual education. 
When soldier-parents return from the w: 
they will surely demand for the peace 
time education of their children the sane 
efficient methods which the army has us 
for their war training. These demani's 
should eventually mean that each larye 
school will have its own director of visi 
educafion. Business teachers because 
their training and experience should 
particularly well qualified to handle su 
jobs efficiently. 

Organizing a Visual Education Servi. + 
in a Large City High School, by Jam 
P. Fitzwater, 713 Mulford Street, Eva 
ston, Ill., is a detailed duplicated mon 
graph which tells how to set up a visu 
service. The monograph describes t 
methods of ordering visual education m: - 
terials and the verification of reservatio  s 
shortly before the visual aids are to 
used. The various forms needed fi: 
scheduling materials and equipment a 
illustrated and explained. The administr 
tive techniques involved in an extensi 
visual aids program are also detailed. T 
organization, selection and administratic 1 
of a corps of student operators is al:> 
explained. 


The Post-War School 


Largely as a result of wartime acceler 
tion of certain educational trends the pos 
war school will be changed in many pa 
ticulars. The most important change m 
come about through very extensive fe 
eral financial aid to education. Anoth 
important change will be in the adaptati 
of many mechanical devices to the i 
provement of instruction. These inclu: 
not only projectors and radios but rem 
dial reading devices, speech improveme::! 
devices, the adaptation of accounting m 
chines to problems of high school pr 
gramming, the use of the electric test 
scoring machines and many other simil 
devices. After the war it may be a fair 
good guess to assume that much arn 
projection equipment will find its way into 
the schools. The success of the first group 
of films sponsored by the Office of Ed: 
cation is also of significance to business 
educators as is the recent Congression 
appropriation of one million dollars for 
educational films. 


> 
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STUDENTS’ TYPING TESTS 


The Students’ Typing Tests, sponsored 
by the National Council for Business Edu- 
cation, are now available for distribution 
to schools. These tests were formerly 
sponsored by the Typewriter Educational 
Research Bureau—Remington Rand, Inc., 
Royal Typewriter Company, L. C. Smith 
& Corona Typewriters, Inc., and Under- 
wood Elliott Fisher Company—but since 
the companies which subscribed the cost 
of this service have converted their entire 
facilities to war production, they are un- 
able to continue rendering this service. 

To enable teachers to compare their 
results with those of others, a table of 
norms for each test will be published in 
THE JourNAL for the month in which the 
test is to be given. These norms will be 
based on the test scores of 500 second year 
typing students in the third and fourth 
years of high school. All classes meet five 
periods per week and the length of the 
period ranges from 45 to 55 minutes. 
Norms for all second year groups have 
been combined since there is no significant 
difference between scores of each group. 


COPYING TEST 
WITH ERASURES AND CORRECTIONS 


Volume IX, Number 1 October, 1942 














Percentiles Words per Minute 

100 53 
99 49 
98 47 
95 44 
90 41 
80 38 
70 36 
60 34 
50 32 
40 30 
30 28 
20 20 
10 y+ | 
5 20 

2 17 

1 15 


Requests for information and comments 
on any phase of this testing program 
should be addressed to the National Coun- 
cil for Business Education, 1700 Prairie 
Avenue, Chicago. 


THE JOURNAL.OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
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NATIONAL INSTITUTE ON 


With 700 registrations—including 350 
invited delegates from all parts of the 
country and the others from Washington 
and surrounding communities—the Na- 
tional Institute on Education and the War 
devoted its 4-day sessions, held in Wash- 
ington, August 28-31, to efforts for finding 
effective answers to the question, “How 
can this war for survival be surely and 
speedily won?” 

Represented on the general program 
and in the various discussion groups were 
Federal Government officials from many 
agencies and educators from practically all 
fields. Together they studied problems 
vital to the schools, to the Nation, to the 
world. From this initial Institute is ex- 
pected to grow similarly organized insti- 
tutes throughout the States to promote 
further local understanding and_ educa- 
tional effort toward winning the war. 
Another promised outgrowth is the issu- 
ance of Institute Proceedings, which will 
constitute a handbook on education and 
the war. Other results will be those 
forthcoming from individual leadership of 
those who participated and who carry 
back to their home States and communi- 
ties, information that will help in meeting 
the tasks ahead. Federal Government of- 
ficials, too, had reason to gain much as- 
sistance through the frank discussions of 
Federal programs with educational lead- 
ers. 


The Army of Education 


Addressing the Institute Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Administrator, Federal Security 
Agency, said in part: 

“In this total war there are many 
armies. Every one is vital to victory. 
None is greater in size or potentialities 
for service than the Army of Education. 
I know that the Nation can depend on this 
matchless force of more than 31,000,000 
teachers, pupils, and students to give their 
country the full measure of loyal service 
in its hour of need.” 

The U. S. Office of Education and its 
Wartime Commission are the key chan- 
nels through which education is being 
mobilized in the service of the war effort, 
the Administrator pointed out. He con- 
tinued: “As Administrator of the Federal 
Security Agency in which the Office of 
Education is lodged, I represent the Army 
of Education. It is in this capacity that 
I call on the schools, colleges, and libra- 
ties of the Nation (through the U. S. 
Office of Education) to shoulder new and 
heavier war duties. 


Opportunity for Students and Teachers 


“Every high school should carry out the 
recommendation of the U. Office of 
Education Wartime Commission to give 
every student an opportunity to engage in 
wartime service. I will go further than 
that. Every high-school teacher should 
qualify himself to counsel with his stu- 
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EDUCATION AND THE WAR 


dents so that the best capacity of his 


students may be developed for the 
Nation’s service. 

“Some teachers have the mistaken idea 
that teaching is not war work. The Na- 
tion’s demands on the Army of Education 
should correct that misconception. Unless 
the Army or Navy or war industries draft 
a teacher for work of higher priority rat- 





THe Wuite House 
Washington, August 28, 1942. 
TO THE EDUCATORS OF THE 
UNITED STATES: ; 

Our schools, public and private, have 
always been molds in which we cast the 
kind of life we wanted. Today, what we 
all want is victory, and beyond victory a 
world in which free men may fulfill their 
aspirations. So we turn again to our edu- 
cators and ask them to help us mold men 
and women who can fight through to vic- 
tory. We ask that every schoolhouse be- 
come a service center for the home front. 
And we pray that our young people will 
learn in the schools and in the colleges 
the wisdom and forbearance and patience 
needed by men and women of good will 
who seek to bring to this earth a lasting 
peace. 

(Signed) Frankuin D. Roosevect. 





The President’s message above was read 
by Watson B. Miller, Assistant Adminis- 
trator, Federal Security Agency, at one of 
the general sessions of the National Insti- 
tute on Education and the War. 


ing, he should stay at his post. It is the 
patriotic duty of teachers to continue 
teaching, despite the lure of service on 
other fronts and despite the lure of 
higher wages. 

“Some of our vocational schools have 
put over their entrances signs which say, 
“WE NEVER CLOSE.’ And they are as 
good as their word. These schools oper- 
ate around the calendar and around the 
clock. I give you that as a slogan for 
the Army of Education—‘WE NEVER 
CLOSE’. I suggest that the school offi- 
cials, the teachers, and the school boards 
of our Nation reconsider their programs 
and their responsibilities. I urge you to 
put aside any thought of education as 
usual. Consider the war needs of your 
Nation. Consider the emergency needs of 
your community. Remember that schools 
in most communities are the best equipped 
public service centers and have the best 
trained staffs. Apply your advantages to 
meet those war needs which can be han- 
dled most effectively in the schools. Do 
not be too strict in your definition of the 
function of education.” 


Colleges Should Serve Every Qualified 
Student 
In speaking of what the colleges and 
universities can do this year to help win 









this war, John W. Studebaker, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education, urged that 
colleges and universities adjust their en- 
trance requirements so as to serve every 
qualified student who needs the services 
of the college to prepare him for war work. 

Guidance plans worked out by coopera- 
tion between high schools and colleges 
should enable selected high-school stu- 
dents to enter at appropriate dates the 
colleges operating accelerated programs, 
even though the time schedules ot high 
school and college have not been fully 
synchronized; colleges and _ universities 
can cooperate with the Army, the Navy, 
and with industry, in admitting to special 
short courses students who need training 
which the college can give, regardless of 
the number of high-school units which 
the student can present in evidence of his 
qualification for college degree work. 

Commissioner Studebaker expressed ap- 
preciation to all who participated in the 
4-day Institute, including Federal Govern- 
ment Officials, State and local school of- 
ficials, and representatives of many edu- 
cational organizations; to American Uni- 
versity which generously served as head- 
quarters for the Institute; and to staff 
members of the Office of Education as 
well as to many other individuals whose 
interest and effort added to the Institute’s 
success, 


Training Program for War 
Department Stenographers 


As this issue goes to press it is reported 
that the war training program being con- 
ducted in New York City’s schools is 
being extended to provide badly needed 
stenographers and typists for the War 
Department’s Washington offices. 

Young women admitted to the classes— 
young men are also eligible, but few are 
expected to seek training because other 
war jobs are open to them—will be se- 
lected by the United States Civil Service 
Commission from among applicants who 
have some knowledge of stenography and 
typing, but who need refresher instruction. 

As soon as the applicants are approved 
by the War Department on the commis- 
sion’s recommendation, they will be em- 
ployed by the War Department and as- 
signed to the special classes for eight 
hours a day, five days a week. They will 
be paid during the training period. 

The duration of the training period will 
vary with each applicant, depending upon 
how long it takes to bring candidates to 
the point of efficiency needed for work in 
the War Department’s offices. At the con- 
clusion of the training period, the young 
women must agree to go to whatever 
Government office they may be sent. 

A similar program will open in Atlanta, 
Baltimore and Boston. 


Government Materials for 
Consumer Education 


The Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration has made available 
many interesting materials of use to teach- 
ers of consumer education and allied sub- 
jects. Among these are bulletins on “What 
Wartime Price Control Means To You,” 
“A High School Consumer Week,” and 
“What’s New In Price Control.” In ad- 
dition, there are several playlets dealing 
with consumer education. All of these 
may be secured free of charge by teachers 
from the Consumer Division of the Office 
of Price Administration, Washington, 
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To provide a means for obtaining from the many associations of business teachers, definite, authoritative, and unified thou; :t 
and action on questions of national policy affecting business education; to study methods by which business education can contrib *e 
most effectively to the total education program; to provide machinery for the expression of the will of business teachers throughc t 
the country on issues of major importance in their field; and to codperate with other groups of educators on projects involving bu i- 


ness education. 








NATIONAL CLERICAL ABILITY TESTS 
REPORT ON 1942 PROGRAM 


This national testing program has just 
passed through its most difficult year. 
Extra war work was put upon teachers 
everywhere. Employer demand siphoned 
off the best students before the year’s end. 
Unsettled conditions made it difficult for 
students and teachers to concentrate on 
anything but the war effort. The many 
unusual patriotic donations called for 
naturally took priority over personal test 
fees. But in spite of all these influences 
the program held up to its 1941 level from 
the standpoint of number of testees and 
surpassed that level from the standpoint 
of number of Certificates of Proficiency 
granted. No better proof of the need for 
this program, or of its permanent rooting 
in our educational procedures could be 
desired, 

Once more it is necessary to admit cer- 
tain inadequacies from the standpoint of 
the management of the program, while 
pointing out two things: (1) mistakes, de- 
lays, and misunderstandings were greatly 
reduced over previous years; (2) most, 
if not all, trouble stemmed from volunteer 
part-time management and pressures of 
war times on both national administrators 
and local sponsors of the program. It is 
a source of great satisfaction that the 
year’s program was run off so smoothly 
despite these handicaps. 


The 1942 Program 


As has been stated above, many ad- 
verse conditions militated against an in- 
crease in the number of testees in this 
year of abnormal training and placement 
demands due to the war effort. It is a 
matter of great satisfaction that there was 
no decrease in registrations—in fact a 
very slight increase. 

Table I on the next page shows the total 
number of testees, the distribution among 
the six clerical tests, the proportion certifi- 
cated, and the division between secondary 
schools and higher institutions. 
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It is noticeable that stenography, book- 
keeping, and typewriting still dominate 
our vocational business training programs. 
It is noteworthy, however, from Table II, 
that there was an increase of more than 
400 per cent in the number taking the 
machine calculating test in 1942, over the 
number that took that test in 1938 which 
was the first year the tests were made 
available to all schools. 

A growth of 90 per cent for the 
machine transcription test in the same 
period is heartening, but far from what it 
should be. 

The smaller growth for the filing test, 
27 per cent, is most disappointing. 

This unbalance from the clerical de- 
mand point of view must be corrected 
before business training programs can be 
said to be in line with employer needs, 
or with differing aptitudes, interests, and 
abilities among students of business edu- 
cation. And it should be clear that proper 
balance between training and occupational 
demand must be made by increased atten- 
tion to the neglected fields rather than by 
lessened emphasis on the dominant fields 
in our present programs. Let no one be 
misled by the abnormal demand for 
stenographers and typists in the present 
emergency. This demand is understand- 
able. It must be met. But it should not 
ibe permitted to obscure the fact that the 
need in other clerical fields is accelerated 
at the same pace even though demand does 
not reflect it. Employers have become 
accustomed to look to schools and col- 
leges for bookkeepers, stenographers, and 
typists, while relying upon their own 
inadequate training facilities for machine- 
way stenographers, machine calculators, 
and file clerks. When it is known that 
the latter kinds of workers are being 
school-trained the demand for trained 
workers in these fields will equal that 
for the older kinds of school-trained office 
workers. 


It is surprising that of the 1461 st: no- 
graphic testees relatively few took the 
typist test. Of the 680 who did, n any 
were not stenographic students. ~ his 
leaves a much smaller number of st: no- 
graphic graduates who appreciate the ad- 
vantage of having a second certificat~ to 
broaden the field of occupational choi: e— 
too few who realize the importance of the 
typing job entirely distinct from the 
stenographic job, or too few whose train- 
ing in the typing field has progressed no 
farther than is required for transcription 
and copying work. Such training alone 
does not prepare for the typist test, nor 
does it qualify for a typist job. 

It is reasonable to assume that the work 
involved in sponsoring a Center has de- 
terred some from offering these tests to 
their students. Under the new plan 
whereby almost any school or college 
can arrange for giving the tests there is 
no good reason for withholding this op- 
portunity to win a nationally recognized 
Certificate of Proficiency from any stu- 
dent who is qualified to win one. 

It must be remembered that clerical 
jobs will not always be so easy to get in 
areas now known as “critical defense 
areas,” that even in those areas now the 
best jobs go to those best qualified for 
them, that advancement there, as every- 
where else, is conditioned on superior 
merit, and that tangible evidence of one’s 
qualifications in the form of a Certificate 
of Proficiency may be the deciding factor 
in favorable placement at the initial em- 
ployment stage. 

It is worth noting also that local jobs 
in non-defense areas for those who, for 
one reason or another, cannot move to 
distant places, are becoming scarcer a5 
business not deemed essential to the wat 
effort slows up while war industries ex- 
pand. What jobs there are will go to 
those who can show the best evidence o! 
fitness for doing the work required. Here 
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Secondary Schools Above Secondary Schools 
; ‘ Not Not Not 
Total % Certificated Certificated Total % Certificated Certificated Total % Certificated Certificated 
Taking of Taking o Taking of 
Test Whole No. % No. % Tests Whole No. % No % Tests Whole No. % No. % 
Stenography 1461 44702, 48-759 521137 43, 497, 43% 640—s«S6%4 «324494 05,—i Ci 
Typewriting 680 20% 405 59% 275 40% 484 18% 291 60-193 40 196 20 114 58 82 42 
Bookkeeping 697 21-453 65 244 35 640 24 ©6415 65 225 35 57 8% 38 67 19 33 
Machine Trans- 
cription 118 4 104 88 14 12 106 { 92 87 14 13 12 2 12 100 0 
Machine Cal- 
culation 264 S34 81 50 19 225 8% 183 81 42 19 39 6 31 79% 8 20% 
Filing 82 2% 59 72 23 28 56 2 $0) 71Y 16 28% 26 19 73 7 27 
Totals 3302 «100~=—«1937 59 1365 41 2648 100 1518 57-1130 43 654 100 419 ‘ame 6 
TABLE II 
Registration and Certification 1937-1942 
1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 
No. No. No. el No. ‘ 
Tak- No. of % of Tak- No. of % of Tak- No.of %of Tak- No.of %of Tak- No.of % of Tak- No.of % of 
ing Certifi- Certifi- ing Certifi- Certifi- ing Certifi- Certifi- ing Certifi- Certifi- ing Certifi- Certifi- ing Certifi- Certifi- 
Test cates cates Tests cates cates Test cates cates Test cates cates Test cates cates Test cates cates 
Stenography 465 116 24. 547 136 24.8 960 336 35. 1318 944 71.5 1496 543 36. 1461 702 48. 
Typewriting 340 137 40. 278 989 32, 398 227 57. - 655 443 68 658 378 57.5 680 405 59.5 
Bookkeeping ms. “28° 1: 2m) B0 29.6 697 279 40 737399 54. 701 455 65. 697 453 65 
Machine Transcription 53 12 22. 62 18 29. 96 47 49 145 73 50. 113 55 49, 118 104 88. 
Machine Calculation 89 21 23. 64 17 26.5 167 54 32.5 210 128 60. 266 162 61.5 264 214 81. 
Filing 66 29 44, 6415 23.4 100 36 36 a hoe 4 67. 40 = 60. 82 $9 72. 
Totals 1261 343 27. 1285 355 28. 2418 979 40.5 3065 1987 65. 3301 1633 49.5 3302 1937 59. 
again a Certificate of Proficiency may TABLE Ill doubtless represents more normal growth. 
be the deciding factor between employ- But this figure should be higher even in 
ment and non-employment in the fields for this most abnormal year. It is known, 
; Ned Per Cent Type of - 
which training has been received. | School No.* — Successful Institution however, that early employment of the 
This Joint Committee on Tests is con- cma aa best students, lowering of civil service 
vinced that more attention should be given 2 100 coe eee standards, and unusual demand for cleri- 
to. non-stenographic fields of service. 3 100 Private School cal workers in the spring undoubtedly had 
With the mechanization of office work, : 91 High School their effect on the quality, as well as the 
clerical workers are wanted for several 89 High School quantity, of enrollees for this test. But 
kinds of non-stenographic work, and this 6 89 College this is not the whole story. It still seems 
testing program has been set up by em- 4 86 High School evident that many students are enrolled 
ployers and educators with that fact in 9 86 Hise —— for stenographic training who should be 
mind. A steady increase in the number of 10 86 High School enrolled for other kinds of training on the 
testees enrolled for the newer tests is - - Sigh Schoo! basis of aptitudes and abilities. The 
encouraging. It is worthy of note that 12 85 High School remedy for this situation is obvious. 
in twenty-two Centers testees were en- 13 83 High School That these tests are not too difficult is 
rolled for four or more of the six clerical : 82 Feachers' College evidenced in a number of ways. In the 
ability tests offered. It is also noteworthy : a High School first place, they are approved by employers 
that ten schools enrolled students for the 16 80 High School who should know what is wanted of 
newer tests (machine calculating, machine 4 80 — . novices in the clerical field. In the sec- 
+ as : : 3 ‘ 80 Normal Sc , : . 
transcription, filing) only. But these two 19 80 — ond place, the fact that nearly sixty per 
groups of schools, those having some 20 80 High School cent of all testees win Certificates, despite 
students in the less traditional kinds of i" se ticles itiaas the comparatively low per cent of success- 
tests and those having testees only in 22 80 High School ful candidates in the stenographic field 


these tests, is too small a proportion of 
the total number of schools to satisfy 
the Committee that the tempo of change 
in this direction does not need to be 
greatly accelerated. 

One hundred eighty-seven schools and 
colleges participated in this testing pro- 
gram in May 1942. Of this number, one 
hundred sixty-two were secondary schools 
and twenty-five were of post-high-school 
grade. 

Except for the Stenographic Ability 
Test the per cent of successful candidates 
in the tests is approximately the same for 
each group. In the Machine Transcription 
Test the college group excelled, but with 
only 6 per cent of the total group this is 
not significant. 

The Committee has not deviated to any 
considerable extent from the earlier forms 
of these clerical tests. It has been thought 
best to permit instructional practices to 
catch up with what was regarded as mini- 
mal office standards for beginners before 
making any serious modifications of the 
tests. With the exception of the Steno- 
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* Under the Committee’s policy no school is 
named in a public report. 


graphic Test there has been steady im- 
provement in the results from year to 
year. In typewriting, for example, there 
has been advancement from 40 per cent in 
1937 to 59.5 per cent in 1942. Bookkeep- 
ing shows the greatest improvement— 
from 11 per cent to 65 per cent. But in 
the three newer fields most satisfactory 
gains have been made as follows: Machine 
Transcription—22 per cent to 80 per cent; 
Machine Calculation—23 per cent to 81 per 
cent; Filing—44 per cent to 72 per cent. 
On the basis of these figures we may look 
forward with confidence to the early 
achievement of most satisfactory results 
in this field of vocational training. 
Irregular results in the stenographic 
test are not easily explained. Why 71.5 
per cent should succeed in 1940, while only 
35 per cent should succeed the year before 
and 36 per cent the year after is hard 
to explain. The 48 per cent in 1942 





and the notoriously inadequate guidance 
programs in our schools, suggests that the 
tests themselves are not too difficult. In 
the third place, the certification records 
of schools given in Table III indicate that 
with proper guidance and adequate train- 
ing the requirements for these tests can be 
met. 

The number enrolled from each of these 
schools ranged from 336 to 4, with an 
average of 33. Secondary schools (pub- 
lic and private) and colleges are repre- 
sented in this list. 

The Joint Committee on Tests which 
has administered this program from its 
inception to the present date looks for- 
ward with confidence to its expansion 
and improvement in the years ahead and 
urges all who are interested in the pro- 
gram either for the measurement of the 
results of teaching in schools and colleges 
or from the standpoint of the employment 
of competent office help, to begin now to 
plan for giving the tests at the proper 
time. 
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A. Myrtle Hensor 





was elected president of the High School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion of New Jersey last spring. She is head of the commercial departmenf 
of the Junior-Senior High School in Princeton, New Jersey. She is a 
graduate of Philadelphia Business College and was awarded her Bache- 
lor's degree by New York University. Miss Hensor taught in the high 
schools of Easton, Reading, Downingtown and Jenkintown, Pennsylvania, 
before going to Princeton. She holds membership in many professional 
organizations and served the High School Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion of New Jersey as treasurer, vice-president and executive board mem- 
ber before her recent election to the presidency. 
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Dr. Paul S. Lomax 


has served, during his prominent career, as president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Business Education, The National Council for Business Education, 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, the National Association 
of Business Teacher Training Institutions, and the Commercial Education 
Association of New York City and Vicinity. At present he holds the post 
of president of the National Business Teachers Association. Chairman of 
the department of business education in the New York University School 
of Education, Dr. Lomax was the first editor of The Journal of Business 
Education and served in this capacity for nine years. In 1933 he was 
awarded the medallion given by the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation for outstanding contributions to business education. 
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David F. Luithlen _ 
Murti 
the present head of the Business Education Association of Philadelphia, Busir 
has been on the staff of the commercial department of Frankford Senior tucky 
High School, Philadelphia, for the past eight years. He taught for one Ro 
year at Drexel Institute of Technology and was chairman of the com- i 
mercial department of Mastbaum Vocational School for four years be- ae. 
fore going to his present position. Mr. Luithlen received his Bachelor's Roon 
degree from Drexel Institute of Technology and his Master’s degree from Vatior 
Temple University. He is active in many professional and civic organi- 
zations and is one of the founders and chairman of the credit committee 

of the Public School Employees Credit Union. New 
Teach 
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Bertha S. Schumann BD urday 
is this year’s president of the Chicago Area Business Educators Associa- & Sg 
tion, after having served this group as secretary. She is head of the com- author 
mercial department of the Batavia (Illinois) High School and has taught join y 

in high schools in Iowa and Arizona. Miss Schumann obtained her - sg 
Bachelor's degree from the School of Business, University of Chicago and > an 
has taken graduate courses at this school as well as at Harvard University ® Strong 
and University of California at Berkeley. She attended the Gregg Col- S Busine 

lege in Chicago and spent two summers in study and travel in Europe. : a S. 
. : : ‘ . a eric 

Her experience includes four years on the editorial staff of a Milwaukee S : p- 
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N.B.T.A. Convention Plans 

The National Business Teachers Asso- 
ciation will hold its forty-fifth annual 
convention at the Statler Hotel, Detroit, 
on December 28, 29, and 30, 1942. “Busi- 
ness Education Realities in War and Post 
War” has been announced by president 
Paul S. Lomax as the general theme of 
the 1942 convention. 

The three general sessions will be de- 
voted to the business education problems 
growing out of the war. The chairmen 
of the College, Private School, and Sec- 
ondary School Departments are develop- 
ing programs in which special emphasis 
will be placed upon actual problems each 
type of institution is now facing or will 
face in the immediate future. Depart- 
mental meetings are scheduled for Tues- 
day, December 29, 2:00 p.m.  Subject- 
matter round tables will be held Wednes- 
day, December 30, at 10:40 am., and 
again at 2:00 p.m. The closing session 
for the convention will be held Wednes- 
day, December 30, at 6:30 p.m. 


Tues day evening has been reserved for 
those fraternities, associations, or groups 
that wish to schedule special functions. 
Any organization or group wishing to 
have a dinner or meeting should commu- 
nicate with president Paul S. Lomax, 
School of Education, New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square, New York City. 
James Holtsclaw, City Supervising Prin- 
cipal of Commercial Education, Detroit 
Public Schools, will be glad to assist any 
group or organization in obtaining facili- 
ties for its meeting. 

All past members and all other business 
teachers wishing to join the association 
should send the annual dues of $2 to J. 
Murray Hill, secretary, Bowling Green 
Business University, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky. 

Room reservations at the Hotel Statler 
made before the time of registration are 
guaranteed by the hotel at the rate of $3 
for single rooms, $5 for double rooms. 
Rooms with twin beds are $5.50. Reser- 
vations should be made immediately. 


New England High School 
Teachers Convention 


_ “Commercial Education Geared to War- 
time Needs” has been named as the theme 
for the 40th Annual Convention of the 
New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association scheduled for Sat- 
urday, November 21, at Northeastern Uni- 
versity in Boston. 

A number of outstanding speakers and 


authorities in the specialized fields will - 


join with a selected group of commercial 
teachers on the programs of the five sec- 
tion meetings. In addition there will be a 
general session addressed by Dr. Earl P. 
Strong, Special Agent of the Research in 
Business Education Department of the 
S. Office of Education, on the topic, 
“Clerical Standards in Federal Agencies.” 
Dr. Allen A. Stockdale, author, editor, 
and one of America’s most brilliant speak- 
ers will give his address, “America To- 
morrow,” following the banquet. 
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President Bruce F. Jeffery has appointed 
the following committee chairmen: Reso- 
lutions, Atlee L. Percy, Boston Univer- 
sity; nominations, Rufus Stickney, Boston 
Clerical School; publicity, Raymond S. 
Dower, Wakefield High School; hospital- 
ity, Mary Stuart, Brighton High School; 
honorary host, Dr. Carl S. Ell, Northeast- 
ern University; state chairmen, Melvin E. 
Wagner, West Haven High School, Con- 
necticut, and Catherine V. Levere, Central 
High School, Providence, Rhode Island. 

The active membership of the Associa- 
tion embraces 300 commercial teachers 
scattered throughout the six New Eng- 
land states. 

© 
New England Business College 
Teachers to Meet 


The New England Business College 
Teachers Association will meet on Octo- 
ber 17 at the Parker House in Boston. 
The principal speakers will be Dr. Ion E. 
Dwyer, Morse College, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, and Harold H. Smith and Clyde 
I. Blanchard of The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York City. 

Alice Faircloth Barrie, principal of 
Lowell (Massachusetts) Commercial Col- 
lege, is the general chairman of panels. 
The panels and their chairmen are: 

Accounting: J. Eugene Jalbert, Principal, Me- 


Intosh Bus iness ( eicet, Dover, New Hampshire. 


Typewriting: Elizabe th Eaton, Edgewood (Rhode 


Island) Secretarial School. 

Stenographic: Orton E. Beach, Morse College 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

\. J. DePippo, Nashua (New Hamp- 
shire) Business College, is president of the 
association. Elizabeth Eaton, Edgewood 
(Rhode Island) Secretarial School, is 
vice-president, and Edna L. Dews, Post 
College, Waterbury, Connecticut, is secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

* 
A. V. A. Toledo Meeting 


Planned as a direct aid to promotion of 
the war effort, the annual convention of 
the American Vocational Association will 
be held in Toledo, Ohio, December 2 to 5. 
Manpower, pre-induction training, High 
School Victory Corps, and other war 
needs will be stressed by representatives 
of the Armed Forces, the Federal Gov- 
ernment, war industries, and the schools. 

The various A. V. A. general and sec- 
tional meetings—industrial and industrial 
arts, home economics, agriculture and 
business education, guidance and rehabili- 
tation—will give first consideration to in- 
creased training of war workers. 


Beta Alpha Psi 
Chapter Installed 


An Omega chapter of Beta Alpha Psi, 
national accounting fraternity, was in- 
stalled recently at the school of business 
administration of Miami University, Ox- 
ford, Ohio. C. R. Niswonger, assistant 
dean of the school, is advisor to the new 
chapter. 

Five faculty members were initiated in 
addition to twenty-one student members. 
They were assistant professors Harold M. 
Benson, Keith S. Burton and W. W. Whit- 
ney, and instructors David C. Alden and 
Harry M. Gerlach. 


Irwin to Address Tri-State Group 


Dr. William A. Irwin, National Educa- 
tional Director of the American Institute 
of Banking, will speak on “The War and 
Our Economy” at the Tri-State Com- 
mercial Education Association luncheon 
which will be held at the Hotel William 
Penn, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, on No- 
vember 7. A big attendance is expected 
to hear this nationally known speaker 

Resigning from the faculty of Wash- 
burn ( peak in the fall of 1937, Dr. Irwin 
accepted the appointment as Assistant Ed- 
ucational Director of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. In June, 1940, he was 
made National Educational Director of 
the Institute; in that month also he was 
awarded the honorary degree of LL.D. 
by Washburn College in recognition of his 
teaching service in that institution. Be- 
sides his Institute duties, he is a staff 
member of the Public Relations Council 
of the American Bankers Association, 
Assistant Director of The Graduate 
School of Banking and a member of the 
economics faculty of that school. During 
the past eighteen years, Dr. Irwin has 
lectured in practically every state of the 
Union on many phases of economics. 

The annual juncheon on Saturday is the 
closing event of the fall meeting of the 
Tri-State group. The two-day session will 
open on the evening of November 6 with 
registration, followed by a reception and 
convention party for members and their 
friends. There will be cards and dancing. 
Preceding the Saturday luncheon there 
will be sectional meetings covering the 
following topics: Consumer education and 
social business, secretarial training, pri- 
vate schools, salesmanship and distributive 
education, bookkeeping and clerical prac- 
tice, administration and teacher-training. 

Robert L. Fawcett of Peabody High 
School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is presi- 
dent of the association. Other officers 
are: First vice-president, J. K. Stoner, In- 
diana High School, Indiana, Pennsylvania ; 
second vice-president, Howard E. Whe- 
land, John Hay High School, Cleveland, 
Ohio; secretary, Marion Lamb, West 
Liberty State Teachers College, West Lib- 
erty, West Virginia; treasurer, J. B. Ma- 
whinney, Avalon High School, Avalon, 
Pennsylvania. Members of the Executive 
Committee are: Mrs. Arthur E. Cole, 
Duffs-Iron City College, Pittsburgh; W. 
B. Elliott, The Elliott School of Business, 
Wheeling, West Virginia; D. D. Lessen- 
berry, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania; William L. Moore, 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 

. H. Sumrall, Grove City College, 
Grows City, Pennsylvania. 


New Pi Omega Pi Chapter 

Beta Kappa chapter of Pi Omega Pi 
was recently installed at West Virginia 
Institute of Technology, at Montgomery, 
with Mrs. Carl B. Miller of Psi chapter 
as the installing officer. 

Officers of the chapter are: Elizabeth 
Eccles, president; Jean Crandall, historian ; 
Hazel Hines, secretary-treasurer. Spon- 
sors were Robert Bingaman and Ralf J. 
Thomas. 
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Mildred I. Ankeny has been elected 
supervisor of distributive education in 
Lansdowne, Pennsylvania. She was 
head of the commercial department in 
Mount Union, Pennsylvania, and taught 
business subjects in Palmerton, Penn- 
sylvania. 


Donald K. Beckley, for the past three 
years a member of the faculty of the de- 
partment of retailing, Rochester Athen- 
aeum and Mechanics Institute, Roches- 
ter, New York, has been granted a leave 
of absence to work as a member of the 
Staff for the Development of Army In- 
stitute Examination Materials at the 
University of Chicago. His work is in 
the construction of examinations in 
business subjects. 


H. B. Bauernfeind is assistant educa- 
tional director of the United States 
Naval Training School for Radio Oper- 
ators now being conducted at North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois. 
He is on leave of absence from his 
teaching position at Waukegan Town- 
ship High School, Waukegan, Illinois. 


Jean R. Brown has left Alpena High 
School and is now a teacher in Bay City 
Central High School, Bay City, Michi- 
gan. 


Ivan Chapman of Detroit, Michigan, 
was recently elected to the position of 
assistant superintendent of schools of 
Detroit. He has been serving in the 
capacity of supervising director of high 
schools and principal of Western High 
School. 


Grace Clarkson, a teacher in the high 
school at Buffalo, South Dakota, has 
been appointed instructor in the secre- 
tarial science department at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho. 


George Murraine Cohen has accepted 
an appointment as head of clerical train- 
ing for the Training Division of the 
Philadelphia Signal Depot, where he has 
been a civilian training instructor. 


Clarina Cornwell is teaching this year 
at Winthrop College, Rock Hill, South 
Carolina. She has been teaching in 
Columbia (South Carolina) High School 
for the past five years. 


Dr. J. Frank Dame is now supervisor 
of business education for the public 
schools in Washington, D. C. He for- 
merly directed the graduate program in 
commercial education at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia. 


The newly-created secretarial training 
department at Northwestern University 
will be directed by Albert C. Fries. Mr. 
Fries was formerly assistant professor 
of business education at Illinois State 
Normal University. 
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Ernest B. Gould recently resigned as 
head of the commercial department of 
Meade High School, Meade, Kansas, to 
accept a similar position at Worthing- 
ton Junior College, Worthington, Min- 
nesota. 


Sydney Griffin has accepted a teaching 
position at Washington School for Sec- 
retaries, New York City. Last year she 
taught at Dickinson Junior College, Wil- 
liamsport, Pennsylvania. 


Lloyd H. Jacobs, who for several years 
had charge of the commercial teacher- 
training department of State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as State Super- 
visor of Distributive Education for the 
State of New Jersey. Michael A. Travis, 
who has been associate professor of 
business education for a number of 
years, succeeds Mr. Jacobs as head of 
the department and Glen E. Fromm, 
who has been a teacher in the Des 
Moines (Iowa) public schools, has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy resulting 
from the promotion of Mr. Jacobs. 


E. Dana Gibson, head of the business 
education department of New Mexico 
Highlands University at Las Vegas, has 
been granted a leave of absence in order 
to study for the doctorate at New York 
University during this school year. 


Edward A. Greenfield, formerly an in- 
structor in social business at Point 
Pleasant Beach (New Jersey) High 
School has accepted an appointment as 
co-ordinator and local supervisor of dis- 
tributive education at Weirton, West 
Virginia. 


The promotion of E. E. Hatfield to 
the rank of Associate Professor of Sec- 
retarial Science at the University of 
Oklahoma has been announced. He has 
been Assistant Professor of Secretarial 
Science and Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Secretarial Science for the past 
five years. 


Western Michigan College at Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Charles B. Hicks as Di- 
rector of the Secretarial Training pro- 
gram. Last year Mr. Hicks was an Of- 
fice Practice Laboratory Assistant at 
Columbia University. 


Miriam Hausknecht is now in Govern- 
ment service and has been assigned at 
the Pueblo Ordnance Depot, Pueblo, 
Colorado, as head of the Mail and Rec- 
ord Section. 


Lucile Jeffrey has left her teaching 
position at Craig, Missouri, and is teach- 
ing this year at Gallatin, Missouri. 


The Department of Secretarial Science 
at Rider College, Trenton, New Jersey, 
reports the appointment of Miriam 
Knoer, of Minneapolis as an instructor 
in that department. She was formerly 
an instructor in the Minnesota School 
of Business, Minneapolis. 


























Woman’s College, University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, North Carolina, 
anrfounces the appointment of E’si 
Lucille Leffingwell as an instructor 
the Department of Business Educat:» 
She has been a teacher in the Be: 
Falls (Pennsylvania) Senior H 
School for six years. 


The Packard School, New York City 
has advanced Dr. F. Blair Mayne to | 
position of vice-principal, succeex 
James Rea, whose obituary appear: 
this issue of THE JOURNAL. 


J. Howard Nelson has been appoii 
an instructor on the typewriting dep 
ment staff of the Miami Univer 


Naval Training School, Oxford, O. io. i 


For the past seven years he has | 
head of the business department at 
Reading (Ohio) High School an 
teacher at East Night High School, ‘ 
cinnati. 


Mrs. Eula Nagle Nichols, for the ; 
two years an instructor in secreta 
studies at New York University, 
joined the faculty of the University 
Texas as an assistant professor. Sh 
to teach courses in business correspo 1d- 
ence. 


The School of Commerce, University [7 
of Denver, has announced the appoint- 7” 
ment of Dr. Arden B. Olson as associ- | 
ate professor of economics and finarice. | 


> 


He has been head of the commerce de- 
partment at Arizona State Teachers (ol- 
lege, Flagstaff. 


A new instructor in typing at Goldey ‘ 
College, Wilmington, Delaware, is Ann 7 


Phillips, a graduate of Women’s Col- 
lege, University of Delaware. 


Cecil Puckett, who has been head of 
the Department of Business Education 
of the University of Denver for several 


years, and acting dean of the Schoo! of 7 


Commerce for the past summer, has 
joined the faculty of the School of Busi- 
ness of the University of Indiana as As- 
sociate Professor of Business Adminis- 
tration. ; 
Department of Business Education ot! 
the N.E.A. 


Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, us 


Indiana, has granted Carroll A. Nolan a 


leave of absence to become acting head | 


of the Department of Business Educa- 
tion at Teachers College of Connecticut, 
during the absence of Harold M. Perry, 
who is in the Government service. 


Dr. C. K. Reiff, for the past two years 
state supervisor of distributive educa- 
tion for Oklahoma, is now professor and 


acting director of the Department of Be is now 


3 High < 


Business Education at Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater. 
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| lic relations counselor. 


Alice Schuler is teaching this year in 
the Rocky River High School, Rocky 
River, Ohio. She has taught commer- 
cial subjects for the past three years in 
the Hillsboro (Ohio) High School. 


Dale Perkins of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
has accepted a teaching position at 
Kirksville, Missouri. 


Oklahoma A. & M. College has ad- 
vanced Stuart B. Seaton to the position 
of Director of the School of Vocational 
Business, succeeding M. Fred Tidwell, 
who has been commissioned a lieutenant 
in the Navy. Mr. Seaton went to the 
School of Vocational Business last year 
from Ponca City (Oklahoma) High 
School. 


H. M. Sherman has left Strayer Col- 
lege, Washington, D. C., to accept a po- 
sition as head of the Penmanship De- 
partment at Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 


A new staff member at Staples High 
School, Westport, Connecticut, is Mars- 
don A. Sherman, who left Salinas Junior 
College, Salinas, California, to accept 
this position. 


Robert T. Stickler is now teaching in 
the commerce department at Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton, Illinois. He previously taught in 
the high schools at Metropolis, Illinois, 
and Chandlerville, Illinois. 


Harry W. Sundwall has joined the 
faculty of the University of Utah, Salt 
Lake City. He resigned his position as 
sales representative for the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company to accept this position. 
He is a former teacher of office practice 
. ana Young University, Provo, 
Jtah. 


_ Mildred E. Taft has resigned her posi- 
tion as instructor in secretarial science 
in Colby (New Hampshire) Junior Col- 
lege to join the faculty of the Katharine 
Gibbs School in Boston. 


Mildred Thierman is now teaching at 
Estherville, Iowa. She formerly taught 
at Mechanicsville and Vinton. 


S. J. Turille is now acting head of the 
commerce department at Kansas State 
Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas. 


A new instructor in the secretarial 
science department at Kansas Univer- 
sity, Lawrence, is Pauline Turner, a for- 
mer teacher in the high school at 
Auburn, Maine 


_John W. Utz has left his teaching po- 

sition in the Junior-Senior High School, 
West Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, to 
accept a position as head of the com- 
mercial department in the Cape May 
(New Jersey) High School. 


H. M. Winkel has retired from the 
staff of the Milwaukee Vocational 
School, where he has been acting as pub- 
f Mr. Winkel has 
been associated with the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School for almost thirty years. 


_ Gaylord Walker of Carrier, Oklahoma, 
» ‘S now teaching in the Meade (Kansas) 


High School. 
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For 
Our Country 





Business Educators Now Serving With 
the Armed Forces of the United States 





Ed. Note.—Readers everywhere are invited to send to THE JoURNAL, for inclu- 


sion m these columns, the name of any business teacher who has entered the 


armed services of the United States. 


In view of the fact that it is difficult to 


obtain correct and up-to-date information on ranks and present addresses of those 
in the service, we will list only names and former school addresses under the 
various branches of the service as headings. 





EB U.S. Army & 


A. J. RAMSDELL, Goldey College, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Harotp M. Payne, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 

R. R. Pickett, Kansas State 
College, Emporia, Kansas... 

Witiram Lanois, Industrial High School, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania. 


Teachers 


BENJAMIN KUYKENDALL, Simon Gratz 
High School, Philadelphia, Pennsylva- 
nia, 

GrorGe Husson, Senior High School, 


Belmont, Massachusetts. 

Everett Sitvia, Polytechnic High School, 

San Francisco, California. 

GERALD FITZGERALD, Northwestern School 
of Commerce, Portland, Oregon. 
B. C. Barnes, North Texas Agricultural 

College, Arlington, Texas. 

F, DEVERE SmitH, Olympia High School, 
Columbia, South Carolina. 

E. Dorn, Jr., Greenwood College of 
Commerce, Greenwood, South Carolina. 
RussELL MILLer, Bowling Green College 

of Commerce, Bowling Green, Kentucky. 
SPENCER BeNnzow, Merritt Business School, 

Oakland, California. 

Francis X. Ketty, Weymouth High 

School, East Weymouth, Massachusetts. 
WiLtey ToNNAR, commercial curriculum 

director, Santa Barbara, California. 
Paut E. RicHaArps, High School, Santa 

Monica, California. 

Roy Harkins, Peoria Union High School, 

Peoria, Arizona. 

RicHARD HILprETH, Senior High School, 
3elmont, Massachusetts. 
Ropert Hitt, High School, Beaver Falls, 

Pennsylvania. 

P. M. Kortz, High School, Coraopolis, 

Pennsylvania. 


lah 


CHANCEY Wuerry, Derry Boro High 
School, Derry, Pennsylvania. 

RicHArpD ArtHurRS, High School, Etna, 
Pennsylvania. 

Georce Hitt, High School, Tarentum, 
Pennsylvania. 

Atvin Boot, South Union High School, 


Uniontown, Pennsylvania. 


EB U.S. Navy §& 


JoHn J. Hartnett, Jr. Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Ottve May WuirttinctTon, Goldey College, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

T. JAMES CrAwrForD, Naval 
School, Bloomington, Indiana. 

STANLEY C. Rogsinson, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, IIli- 
nois. 

J. Anprew Hottey, head of department 
of business education, Oklahoma A. and 
M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 


Training 


LAWRENCE W. Sous, Cony High School, 
Augusta, Maine. 

Jerry KINnTNER, High School, Fremont, 
California. 

JoHN N. GIVEN, supervisor of commercial 
education, Los Angeles, California. 


CLietus ZuMwaALT, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, California. 

J. E. Atten, High School, Miami, Ari- 
zona. 


Hersert McMAHAN, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania. 

M. Frep Tipwe.t_, Oklahoma A. and M 
College, Stillwater, Oklahoma. 

ANSEL WALLACE, Central Normal College, 
Danville, Indiana. 

StanLey C. Rogpinson, Eastern Illinois 
State Teachers College, Charleston, Illi- 
nois. 

BERNARD J. Swanson, High School, Mor- 
gan Hill, California. 

R. F. Connon, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Illinois. 

Attan Ltioyp, High School, 
Pennsylvania. 

Joun R. Boyp, High School, 
Charleston, West Virginia. 

Pauct W. CocHrAN, Cameron State Agri- 
cultural College, Lawton, Oklahoma. _ 

RaLF THomAS, West Virginia Institute of 
Technology, Montgomery, West Vir 
ginia. 

kw U.S. Army Air Force FE 

Wiutiam P. Boyp, University of Texas, 
Austin, Texas. 
Epwarp A. Barrett, High 
Winchester, Massachusetts. 
JosepH DeBrum, Stanford University, 
Stanford University, California. 
RiNALDO WRrReEN, Madera Union 
School, Madera, California. 

Witrorp Witson, Modesto Junior College, 
Modesto, California. 

C. Guy Brown, University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, Oklahoma. 

Rk. R. RicHarps, Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Richmond, Kentucky 

Harry C. Eckuorr, special state super- 
visor, California State Department oi 
Education, Sacramento, California. 

EucGENE Hucues, Ball State Teachers 
College, Muncie, Indiana. 

Haran J. RANDALL, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 


f U.S, Naval Air Force 


Apert Orton, Senior High School, Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. 

Rosert Quinn, Senior High School, Bel- 
mont, Massachusetts. 

Crype FAKE, Fremont High School, Oak- 
land, California. 

WEAVER MEApows, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. 


Munhall, 


South 


School, 
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Skar and Palmer's 


BUSINESS LAW 


By Robert O. Skar, lowa State Teachers College, 
and Benjamin W. Palmer, Lecturer on Business 
Law, University of Minnesota. 


An interesting, new-type business law text with 
a business, personal, and social approach, In- 
cludes historical background and recent laws. 
$2.50 


Hogadone and Beckley’s 


MERCHANDISING TECHNIQUES 


By Edwina B. Hogadone and Donald K. Beckley, 
Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics Institute. 


A practical, understandable text placing major 
emphasis on this work in medium-sized depart- 
ment stores. Covers all the buyer's activities. 
$1.75 


Theiss and Hunter's 


PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING 


By Edwin L. Theiss, University of Illinois, 
and Jay L. Hunter, Aurora, Illinois. 


STUDENT’S WORKBOOKS, FORMS FOR BUSI- 
NESS CASES, and TEACHER’S MANUAL avail- 
able. 

An advanced bookkeeping text with an objec- 
tive approach, presenting the vocational phases 
as well as accounting theory. $2.25 


Newton's 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


By Roy Newton, Ferris Institute. 


A new approach to personality improvement, 
picturing clearly what the personality is, what 
its handicaps may be, and how these handicaps 
may be overcome. $1.75 


Write for further information 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street New York 














Today it is necessary to have greater efficiency in business 
there are many useful Globe-Wernicke offige accessories that sp 


up office routine and war work. These economical and practi = 


“business helps’ save time, work and money... 
lutely indispensable in this emergency . . . needed in every off 

See them at your local Globe-Wernicke stationer and of 
equipment dealer . . . or write direct to us. 





AGATE CARD 

INDEX TRAYS 
BOX FILES Sturdily built . . . made 
Available in letter and of heavy binders’ 
cap sizes . . . alpha- board... wood follower. 
betically indexed. Furnished in several 
Needed in many offices. sizes . . . inexpensive. 


Globe-Wernicke 


Orrarerlalar-lepmelalie) 


EVERYDAY FIL! 
Speed up filing . . 
eral styles, indexe 
phabetically . . . de 


legal sizes. Very h: 











KNEELAND-BERNARD-TALLMAN 
Selling to Today’s Customer 


A fresh, effective course in salesmanship. Dis- 
cusses co-operation of consumer and seller. 
Emphasizes selling techniques. 


ELWELL-ZELLIOT-GOOD 
Business Record-Keeping 


A complete one-year course in bookkeeping prin- 
ciples. May be followed, if desired, by an 
Advanced Course. 


An alternative first-year course, Personal and 
Business Record-Keeping, emphasizes social and 
individual as well as business needs. 


Ginn and Gompany 


New York 
Columbus 


Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco 


Boston 
Dallas 
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BUSINESS RECORD-KEEPING (Advanced 
Course), by Fayette H. Elwell, Ernest 
A. Zelliot, and Harry 1, Good, Boston: 
Ginn and Company, 394 pp. $1.60. 


Business Record- Keeping presents an 
advanced course in bookkeeping and ac- 
counting, with emphasis upon the teaching 
of principles and the interpretation of re- 
sults, and the development of appreciation 
for business relationships. 

A review of the basic accounts and 
books is given in the first chapter. Vari- 
ous new accounts are then presented in 
detail. Extensive practice is provided in 
the use of journal, ledger, and the prepa- 
ration of statements. Perpetual inventory, 
combination journals, voucher system, So- 
cial Security record-keeping—all are_in- 
cluded in theory and practice. Four 
“Sets” provide application in representa- 
tive types of business. 

Each chapter follows a teaching plan 
already developed satisfactorily in the ele- 
mentary text written by the same authors, 
namely: review, discussion, explanation 
and illustration, summary, exercises for 
application, and questioius for discussion 
and recitation. 


SECRETARIAL SCIENCE — Principles and 
Procedures, by Howard M. Doutt, Chi- 
$50 Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 582 pp. 

50. 


A stimulating presentation of the prin- 
ciples and practices basic to success in 
secretarial positions. 

These materials are presented with two 
goals in mind: (1) the presentation of 
fundamental information needed by the 
secretary; and (2) the building of back- 
ground which makes for satisfactory 
adaptation to the position. 

In the attainment of the first objective, 
the author has assumed that the special 
subjects, such_as shorthand, typewriting, 
and business English, have been taught in 
specialized courses and that only the re- 
“onary of such subjects to success in 

a position need be presented in this vol- 
ume. This is a sound point of view. The 
text is therefore able to give more atten- 
tion to the secretarial position itself with- 
out devoting too much space to the basic, 
technical phases of training in these highly 
specialized subjects. 

More space is therefore given to such 
materials as sources of business informa- 
tion, filing, office machines and equipment, 
correspondence, communication, secretarial 
phases of record keeping, reception of 
callers, preparation of materials for pub- 
lication, use of charts, and business ethics. 
Any of these topics can be conveniently 
omitted if special training is available for 
them in separate courses. 

In the attainment of the second objective 
the author is definitely building the back- 
ground of the secretary to fit into the 
Position from all its broad aspects. The 
importance of good general education is 
Stressed and so is the importance of un- 
derstanding human relationships, especially 
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BOOKS OF INTEREST TO 
BUSINESS EDUCATORS 
2 
This Department Conducted by 


Lempi S. Talvensaari 
New York University 
New York, N. Y. 





business relationships. The understand- 
ing of the worker himself in terms of per- 
sonal qualifications is emphasized. Learn- 
ing to think and learning to do—that is, 
education and ini are both aspects 
in success. One ie apter is devoted to job 
getting and here again the emphasis is on 
the need for personal development and 
techniques of job seeking. 

The essentials are presented in this vol- 
ume. Collateral readings are indicated in 
an extensive bibliography. The challenge 
is thrown throughout the text to the stu- 
dent to be ready for the job in terms of 
self- development in general as well as 
basic training. 





PRINCIPLES OF SELLING (Second Edi- 
tion), by H. K. Nixon, New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 361 pp. 
$2.50. 


Education for selling has been organized 
in this volume around nine guiding rules 
of sales conduct. 

The author has drawn upon experience 
with a number of methods to select the 
best in these various approaches for his 
presentation. Material on buyer-seller re- 
lationships has also been included in a new 
chapter. 

The presentation of the nine principles— 
adequate preparation, establishing accept- 
ance, arousing the buving attitude, keeping r 
the selling attitude, dramatization, favor- 
able classification, conviction, removing 
sales obstacles, and inducing action and 
decision—is well developed to inspire the 
student to enthusiasm for the subject and 
to help him evaluate himself as a pros- 
pective seller. 

@ 


EARLY BUSINESS COLLEGE BANK 
NOTES, by John A. Muscalus, 717 West 
Marshall Street, Norristown, Pennsyl- 
vania, 16 pp. 50 cents. 


This bulletin lists and describes bank 
notes, currency, and paper money used by 
early business colleges. The descriptions 
are based upon notes in the author’s pos- 
session and are presented in organized 
form. 

It will serve as an excellent source book 
for the study of the early business college 
in terms of indicating schools and their 
origins, courses offered, techniques used, 


officials involved, etc. 





CORPORATION AND MANUFACTURING 
ACCOUNTING, by H. A. Finney, New 
York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 534 pp. Text 
and Laboratory Manual, School List 
og $6. Text alone, $4. Manual alone, 

oe 


The materials of this text have been 
organized for an intensive training pro- 
gram needed by students who are looking 
for defense courses in accounting. This 
particular need has been specifically in the 
mind of the author in the preparation of 
the text. 

In the first place, a review of the funda- 
mentals of accounting is presented. Nine 
chapters are devoted to this review, from 
which materials may be selected to meet 
the needs of all students regardless of how 
varied their backgrounds may be. 

In line with the needs of accounting ir 
defense industries, the treatment stresses 
procedures rather than general theory. 
Each chapter contains a great deal of 
illustrative material, together with ques 
tions and problems for student application. 

The practice set beginning in Chapter 13 
and continuing through fifteen chapters is 
in addition to the questions and problems 
Finally, the Appendix contains a splendid 
series of accounting data designed to carry 
the students through an analysis of the 
conclusions reached on the basis of both 
inadequate and adequate data 


ADJUSTING BUSINESS EDUCATION TO 
WAR NEEDS, Hamden L. Forkner, Edi- 
tor. Special Bulletin of the Commercial 
Education Association of New York City 
and Vicinity. 76 pp. $.25, Copies avail- 
able at the New York University Book- 
store, Washington Square, New York, 
N. Y. 


This publication is a service bulletin of 
the Association, which for the year 1941- 
42, replaced the originally planned year- 
book “Standards in Business Education.” 
The presentation of this topic has been 
deferred. 

Through this recent bulletin the Asso- 
ciation has rendered a service to business 
education by its attack of a current educa- 
tion problem uppermost in the minds of 
teachers in the field of business: How can 
we best give educational service to our 
nation through the training of youth and 
the retraining of adults? 

Specifically, the bulletin suggests ways 
in which business educators can train ef- 
fectively and speedily for war needs—in 
accounting and recording, in consumer 
education, a machine, sales, and secretarial 
training. A short, up-to-date bibliography 
is presented in each field of interest and 
several plans for intensive training for of- 
fice, store, consumer, civil service, and 
war service are described. 

This bulletin, based on a study of cur- 
rent needs, should be well received by 
business teachers and administrators look- 
ing for help in adjusting their school 
programs to emergency needs. 
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KEEP YOUR 


dsteuttvok 


GREGG-APPROVED 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


“At Your Service” 
LONGER 


* 


Material shortages, priorities and 
armed-service requirements may 
make it difficult for you to re- 
place your Esterbrook Gregg-Ap- 
proved Fountain Pen. 
Do your part by conserving your 
pen. These simple rules will re- 
pay you: 
1. Use good fountain pen ink. 
2. Never mix inks—this may 
cause sediment. Clean pen well 
before changing color or 
brand of ink. 


3. Immerse entire point to fill— 
wipe away all excess ink, 

In replacing cap, hold pen 
point up, permitting ‘ surplus 
ink to run back into feed— 
screw cap on tightly to pre- 
vent leakage. 

Keep pen filled. 

Carry in 5 Hand position. If 
left lying flat excess ink may 
seep into cap, necessitating 
cleaning of point and inside 
of cap. 

Flush out ink reservoir often 
with water (never hot). Keep 
point clean, 

Never lend pen—point adjust- 
ment may be disturbed. 

Hold pen lightly—ink will 












































flow easily without pressure. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN CO. H 
50 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. i 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


(SEE PAGE 16 FOR QUESTIONS) 





Our contributors to this feature this month are Helen Trotter, High- 
land Park High School, Topeka, Kansas; and J. T. Walker, State Teach- 
ers College, West Liberty, West Virginia. 


© 1. Teachers are gradually recognizing 
that the classroom should approximate the 
job situation. Therefore, since neat eras- 
ing is permitted in offices, specific instruc- 
tion and practice should be given during 
the training period. Many students are 
learning to type to satisfy a personal need 
which does not require an extremely high 


degree of accuracy; hence, neat erasing, 


is a desirable accomplishment. 

The teacher who fears that erasing will 
cause the student to become careless in his 
writing should be relieved to know that he 
eventually recognizes that more time is re- 
quired to correct errors than to exercise 
care in writing accurately. This stimu- 
lates the student to desire to raise his 
own standard. The teacher who selects 
remedial drills after examining 
common errors made by her students can 


| still obtain the required information by 


providing a chart on which they record 
their errors before erasing them. 

By means of a survey the writer secured 
data upon the desirability of teaching 
“How to Erase” in a class of first-year 
typewriting in high school. To determine 
current trends, a questionnaire was pre- 


| pared and presented to teachers of first- 


year typewriting who attended the Colo- 
rado State College of Education in the 
summer of 1942. The questionnaire was 
objective in that it required the checking 
of only one of a series of suggested an- 
swers to each question. Although the 
twenty-seven replies are not sufficient to 
permit the formulation of specific recom- 
mendations, they are enough to indicate 
present practices. 

Twenty-five of the twenty-seven teach- 
ers of first-year typewriting who returned 
the questionnaires indicated that they pre- 
sented a lesson on “How to Erase.” The 
same number also indicated that their 
classes were organized to include a com- 


| bination of the vocational and personal 


| indicating the 


objectives. 

Although some literature on the subject 
advocates the use of an eraser as early as 
the first week of school or on the first 
paper to be graded, none of these twenty- 
five teachers permitted its use during the 
first third of the school year. Seventy 
per cent placed the lesson in the second 
third of the year with the larger group 
fourth six-weeks period. 
This seems to show that first emphasis is 
placed upon the development of correct 
keyboard technique. 

The data indicated that after the stu- 
dent received instruction on how to erase, 
he was permitted to apply this knowledge 
on future class assignments. Practices 
varied as to whether erasing was then re- 
quired or made optional, but regardless of 


| which it was, no penalty was exacted if 
| the correction was neat. 


Although seven did not teach how to 
rn six indicated that students attempted 
“get by” with erasures. Since this situ- 
ioe exists, it seems desirable to give 
proper instruction in something which “the 
student is going to do anyway. 

From the information on the subject 
and the facts secured by the survey, it 
can be concluded that teachers of first- 
year typewriting are admitting a need for 
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proper instruction in erasing. They 
attempting to meet this need by intro. uc- 
ing a suitable lesson after the student has 
had- time to develop correct keyb ard 
habits and a fair degree of accuracy. | he 
attainment of skill is permitted by ac: »pt- 
ing neat corrections without penalt. in 
subsequent assignments. 


@ 2. Select the topic, one which is di- 
rectly related to what the class is st dy- 
ing, and approach your man with 
specific suggestion. It may then be cha:.zed 
to suit his convenience. Make the rst 
contact several weeks before the 
when he is to speak, giving him tim to 
assemble his notes and plan other app. int- 
ments accordingly. Class members 
often in a position to assist in m: 
arrangements. It is good experience for 
them. In any event ,the teacher sl 
make a telephone call a couple of 
before the date set, checking on the 
and place of the meeting. 
Considerable attention is given to th 
relations of business to the war effo © in 
these times. Speakers are available on 
many government offices. Commut 
with the local or state office of the ( 
of Price Administration, War Produ ‘ion 
3oard, Office of Civilian Defense, l $ 
Employment Service. Representative oi 


local rationing boards or draft boards are 
other possibilities. The regional offic. of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Dom: stic 
Commerce may be near enough to b« of 
service. These government agencies ar 


eager to explain their purposes and ac- 
tivities. 

The county agriculture agent can lb 
asked to speak on the questions of “} ood 
in War Time” or “Business Management 
of a Farm.” A local labor union wi!! be 
very cooperative in sending a speaker o1 
labor problems. 

The Chamber of Commerce will ex 
its activities and its services to busi: 
The Better Business Bureau and the | 
credit bureau also have important st: 
to tell. 

Going directly to business firms, select 
merchant who is a leader in the commu- 
nity to speak on merchandising or |usi- 
ness management, a banker on any 0! 
various financial problems, a sales 1man- 
ager or department store buyer. The dis- 
trict agent of a life or fire insurance com- 
pany has much to say about his line 0! 
business. Call on a personnel manager 
for a talk on how to get and hold a post 
tion. Ask the district judge to speak t 
the business law class, the court stenozra- 
pher to speak and even demonstrate to the 
shorthand class. The superintendent 0! 
schools can be invited to speak on th 
business management of schools, the c 
teria manager on her business saoblems 
Outstanding graduates of your school cai 
tell about their job experiences. 


lain 


1ess 


ocal 
ries 


There is no end to the number of poss | 
It will be found that the variety 7 


bilities. 
of personalities inspires the class with 
fresh interest in the subject matter. At 


opportunity to ask questions of the speaker | 


will make the time spent in the class- 
room a period of stimulating educational 


activity. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT + TYPEWRITER DIVISION 


REMINGTON RAND, Buffalo, N.Y. 


UNTIL TOMORROW 
WHEN THE WORLD 
IS FREE... AMERICA’S 
CLASSROOMS HAVE 
A CONTRIBUTION 
TO MAKE... 


There will be no more Remington Typewriters 
for America’s classrooms. Remingtons, and other 
war implements made by Remington Rand, are 
needed wherever men march, wherever ships 
sail, wherever tanks roll and wherever planes 
fly—on every frontin the world, including ly pe- 


writers on the home front. 


On the home front. America’s classrooms have a 
contribution to make toward \ ictory. America 
needs more typists now than ever in history. 
Typists are needed to help speed our production 
lines from coast to coast. Those needed ty pists 


must come from America’s classrooms. 


In America’s classrooms continuous typing is 
therefore a vital contribution toward Victory. 
This can be assured in only one way —typeuwriter 
conservation. Learn how to take care of your 
typewriter from day to day. Heed the expe- 
rience of your teachers and follow their instruc- 
tions implicitly. Report any mechanical defects 
in machines so they can be properly repaired by 
experts. Do those things as your daily contribu- 


tion to Vieto ry. 





REMINGTON MODEL SEVENTEEN 





As contributors to the war effort, 
they merit your praise and recog- 
nition. 


Consider what our country has gained 
through the spirit and ability of these 
men and women. 


No other country has produced office 
workers of such alertness, ambition 
and progressiveness. 


Nowhere else have such workers been 
so willing to improve their methods, 


so consistently eager to replace the 
old and slow with the new and quick. 


This has resulted in the creation of a 


CITATION 
To The Office Workers Of America 


huge office machinery industry of 


which Underwood Elliott Fisher is 
proud to be a part. 


Because this industry exists, our 


Army and Navy possess a supply of 


typewriters and other office machines 
unmatched by any of the enemy. 


Because this industry exists, our 
country possesses a group of manu- 
facturing plants—éuz/t to supply the 
world’s greatest needs for office ma- 
chines—now turning out large quan- 
tities of important war materials. 


Day after day we read of deserved 
awards to factory workers .. . here 


is our tribute to America’s office 
workers. 


cAnd here is our promise to those 
workers, several million of them our 
valued customers. 


No matter what the difficulties, our 
maintenance service will continue 
undiminished from coast to coast. 


We shall continue to provide spare 
parts... as well as a complete line 
of carbon paper and ribbons unsur- 
passed in quality, for every make of 
office machine. 


And we shall continue to devise and 
suggest methods for conserving their 
typewriters, adding and accounting 
machines and for operating these 
machines with greater efficiency. 


Underwood coe Fisher 


HELPS SPEED THE NATION'S ICTORY 
ZS Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, One Park Ave., Nee York, N. Y. 





